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In the Comfort 
Of Your Own Home... 


EARNING a foreign language 
by Linguaphone is a delightful 
pastime. .. . You sit in comfort in 
your own home and listen to the 
voices of the world’s native masters, 
brought to you by Linguaphone. 
... 150 language teachers of the 
leading universities have made it 
the quickest and most fascinating 
way to acquire a perfect accent and 
complete fluency in another lan- 
guage. .. . They are your teachers, 
always at your command... . They 
bring the living sounds and the 
spirit of another world into the 
privacy of your own room. 


Courses in 
23 Languages 


FRENCH 
SPANISH 
GERMAN 
CZECH 
LATIN 
ESPERANTO 
ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN 
POLISH 
FINNISH 
AFRIKAANS 
GREEK 
ENGLISH 
SWEDISH 
DUTCH 
BENGALI 
PORTUGUESE 
PERSIAN 
HINDUSTANI 
HEBREW 
CHINESE 
JAPANESE 
IRISH 
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%» "S 
SPEAK ANOTHER LANGYAGE 
in 3 months by LINGUAPHONE 


Language is the outward expression of your personality . . . 
Each new language opens for you a new world of pleasure and 
power ... It increases your stature . . . It adds to your earn- 
ing capacity ...IT MULTIPLIES YOUR PERSONALITY. 

















EARN Languages the New, Linguaphone Way. No special 
gift is necessary. You learn as easily at 70 as at 7. Thou- 
sands of students, schools and educational authorities have proven 
this statement to be true. Linguaphone is not a popularized 
“short cut.”’ It is a complete, pedagogically sound course, made 
so simple, clear and fundamental that acquiring another lan- 


guage in the comfort of your own easy chair becomes a delightful 
relaxation and pleasure. 















































AMOUS men and women in all 
walks of life have chosen Lin- 
guaphone for their language needs. 
The Institute’s honor roll includes 
H. G. Wells, Emil Ludwig, J. P. 
McEvoy, Sinclair Lewis, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Bobby Jones, Eva 
LeGallienne, George Bernard Shaw, 
Paul Muni, Sylvia Sidney and 
Lanny Ross. 
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LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK CITY 









































SEND FOR THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 32-PAGE 
FREE BOOK ILLUSTRATED BOOK BY RETURN MAIL FREE 
Get the complete story LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 




















language method en- Please send me free and without obligation full particulars about 
dorsed by 11,500 uni- the new and easy way of learning languages. I am interested in 
versities, colleges, high 
schools and foremost 
educators. 
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Next Month 


and later 


PROBLEMS IN LIVING 
William Moulton Marston 


Encouraged by the eagerness with 
which readers of Tat Forum’s “per- 
sonal problem” articles have re- 
sponded to them, the editors take 
pleasure in announcing, beginning 
with the February issue, a monthly 
department — “Problems in Liv- 
ing.” This department (which is 
supplementary to and in no way 
replaces articles dealing with per- 
sonal problems) will be conducted 
by William Moulton Marston, whose 
many years of work as a consulting 
psychologist to people of all classes 
and conditions aptly qualify him 
as a practical adviser on sane and 
happy living. Dr. Marston, who 
holds three degrees from Harvard 
and is widely known as a pioneer in 
the field of so-called lie-detector 
tests, will not give advice to the 
lovelorn or tell anybody how to get 
rich rapidly. He will discuss each 
month a particular field of human 
relations in which many people 
commonly have trouble and will 
attempt to show a few ways in 
which such persons, by reasonable 
efforts of their own, can adjust 
themselves with less friction to the 
circumstances of their lives. Corre- 
spondence from readers will be 
invited and will be commented on 
by Dr. Marston, but individual 
replies cannot be undertaken. The 
first piece in this series, “Is Mother 
Love Unselfish?” will discuss the 
validity of William Allan Neilson’s 
recent statement that “mother love 
is the only element with which I 
have come in contact as a college 
president that has made me think 
less of human nature.” In subse- 
quent issues Dr. Marston will con- 
sider the modern husband’s divided 
allegiance to his wife and to his 
business; the wisdom of moder- 
ate drinking; the value of a personal 
religion; and other human problems. 


HOW MUCH FOR MILK? 
Elliott Janeway 


The story of our milk trusts may be 
less well known than those of other 
great monopolies, but the milk 
monopoly is just as real. Although 
milk is a necessity in public health, 
you’d never know it from the way 
its distribution is frequently man- 
aged. Most consumers are still 
content to suffer in silence, but the 
dairymen are up in arms; and the 
near future may find producer and 
consumer sharing a large piece of 
the middleman’s profit. 
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A Meeting Place for Keen Minds 


IT GIVES YOU BOTH SIDES, ALL SIDES OF IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Please enter my subscription to FORUM for 
Olyear$4 O2years$6 (3 years $8 
0 Send mea bill (© My remittance is enclosed 





TOASTS 


WINFRED RuHoaDss is still a strenuous 
worker as psychotherapist at the Boston 
Dispensary. 

CARLETON BEALS, world traveler and 
student of social problems, is best known 
for his books and articles on Central and 
South America. 

EupORA RAMSAY RICHARDSON, for- 
merly National Field Representative of 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, is now Vir- 
ginia State Director of the Federal 
Writers’ Project. 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN, generally regard- 
ed as a “folk” poet, plunges into interna- 
tional politics with his verse on Japan. 

EDWARD L. IsRAkt is Rabbi of the Har 
Sinai Congregation in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and is arbitrator for the men’s cloth- 
ing market, under the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers agreement, in that city. 

FRANK HENRY SELDEN, a Pennsylva- 
nian, is a former educator and is a spe- 
cialist in machine design and manufacture. 

MARIAN CASTLE, who has contributed 
to Tne Forum several times in the past, 
lives in Denver, Colorado, as housewife 
and writer of fiction and articles. 

V. A. LESLIE, an attorney by profession, 
is now Economist with one of the coun- 

* try’s leading trade associations. 

T. J. Quinn, Assistant Economist with 
the same organization as Mr. Leslie, was 
previously affiliated with one of the large 
insurance companies of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

JAMES Rorry, a free-lance writer, is 
active in the consumer—co-operative move- 
ment. A new book of his, Medical Politi- 
cians vs. the People, will be published by 
Modern Age in the spring. 

AMBROSE X. JOHNSTON holds the de- 
gree of Ph.D. in sociology and psychology 
and has taught at one of our larger colleges. 
He is a frequent contributor to social- 
science journals. 

E. MERRILL Root, a number of whose 
verses have seen light in Tue Forum, 
teaches English and writes articles as well 
as poetry. 

HENRY F. PRINGLE has been a news- 
paperman, magazine editor, and journal- 
ism teacher. He has attained his greatest 
distinction as a political writer and as 
biographer of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Alfred E. Smith. 

ROBERT Moses, who runs the New 
York City Park Department, the Long Is- 
land State Park Commission, and a dozen 
other bridge, park, beach, tunnel, and 
highway “authorities” around New York, 
is far famed for his absent-mindedness 
about red tape. Westbrook Pegler classi- 
fies him as of the “Oops, sorry!” school. 

Deva T. Lures’s new book is Home 
Grown — not (as the November “Toasts” 
had it) The Country Kitchen, which she 
most indubitably published some time 
ago. 


Propaganda Analysis 


A Monthly Letter to Help the Intelligent Citizen Detect and Analyze Propaganda 


INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS, INC, 
132 MORNINGSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Volume I 


OCTOBER, 1937 


Number 1 


This Monthly Letter is circulated privately to educators and students, publishers and jour- 
nalists, business men and trade unionists, ministers and welfare workers, and to all who 
desire periodic, objective appraisals of taday's propagandas, their sources and the channels 
through which they flow: newspapers, magazines, radio stations, motion pictures, labor and 
business groups, patriotic societies, farm organizations, schools, churches, political parties. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA 
ANALYSIS is a non-profit corporation or- 
ganized for scientific research in methods used 
by propagandists in influencing public opinion. 
It will conduct a continuous survey and analysis 
of propagandas. By objective and scientific scru- 
tiny of the agencies, techniques, and devices 
utilized in the formation of public opinion, it 
will seek to show how to recognize propaganda 
and appraise it. : 
The Board of Directors and the Advisory 
Board include: 


Cuaruss A. Bearp, American historian, specialist in 
democratic government 

Frank E. BAKER, President of Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College 

Percy S. Brown, Good Will Fund 

Haney Canrtrit, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Princeton University 

Epcar DALE, Associate Professor of Education, Ohio 
State University 

Nep H. Dearsorn, Dean of the Division of General 
Education, New York University 

Paut Douctas, Professor of Economics, Uniwersity 
of Chicago 

F. Ernest JOHNSON, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

E. C. Linpeman, Professor of Social Philosophy, New 
York School of Social Work 

Rosert S. Lynp, Professor of Sociology, Celumbia 
University 


Kirttey MaTuer, Professor of Geology, Harvard 
University 

Ernest O. Metsy, Dean of the School of Education, 
Northwestern University 

Cryve R. Mitter, Associate Professor of Education. 
Teachers College, Columbia University — 

James T. SHotwett, Professor of History, Columbia 
University 

Rosert K. Speer, Professor of Education, New York 
University 

Officers: President, Hadley Cantril; vice president, 
Ernest O. Melby; secretary, Clyde R. Miller; treas- 
urer, Robert K. Speer. 


There is today especial need for propaganda 
analysis. America is beset by a confusion of con- 
flicting propagandas, a Babel of voices, warn- 
ings, charges, counter-charges, assertions, and 
contradictions assailing us continually through 
press, radio, and newsreel. These propagandas 
are disseminated by political parties, labor 
unions, business organizations, farm organiza- 
tions, patriotic societies, churches, schools, and 
other agencies; also by word of mouth by mil- 
lions of individuals. 

If American citizens are to have clear under- 
standing of conditions and what to do about 
them, they must be able to recognize propa- 
ganda, to analyze, and to appraise it. 

But what is propaganda? ° 

As generally understood, propaganda is ex- 
pression of opinion or action by individuals or 


Copyright, 1937, Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc. This announcement letter may be reproduced in full or in 
part by newspapers, magazines, and other publications. Written authority will be required to reproduce portions of 


future letters unless otherwise noted therein. 


PLEASE US& 


Institute.) 


Address 


Position 


INsTITUTE for PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 
132 Morningside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $2.00 for one year’s subscription to Propaganda Analysis begin- 
ning October, 1937. This entitles me to receive 12 issues of the monthly 
letter, Propaganda Analysis. (Most subscribers want to begin with the 
October issue, which includes a statement of the aims and methods of the 
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Fair-minded Forum Readers, Begin the New Year 
By Subscribing. To This Servicel 





DO YOU HAVE TO 


Track Down 


THE WORDS IN YOUR 


Dictionary? 


In hunting a word, do you often have to look 
up “the definitions of the definitions"? Like 
a bloodhound on the scent, do you have to 
a nosing in page after page of fine print, 
et at the CONPLETE meaning? 
or example, how many more words do 


ou have to ae up, if your dictionary de- 
tn ines such a simple thing as a SKUNK as “a 
common fetid musteline mammal of the genus 
Mephitis"? Contrast this with the clear-cut 
definition below from the WINSTON: 


( wh n. €< Amer. w. End. sopongu, 
skunk pt EY pe oe oe 


{genus Mephitis), » aonally — with white 
markings, ‘Dole at will se 0 Ghect a a — of very 
offensive odor: in ti tates, also 
called polecat: . 7. contemptible person. 


See how double-size, clear type for the key- 
word helps you to find it at once—how in- 
stantly you understand the full definition. You 
lose no time tracking down ponderous, unfa- 
miliar terms. That is why so many people, 
94% of whom already have at least one 
other dictionary, are buying 


o%WINSTON 
Simplified 
DICTIONARY 


THE MODERN AUTHORITY 
Includes the new words you want . 


rate definitions you need . SIMPLIFIED 


for quicker reference, easier “understanding. 
COLLEGE EDITION, 1280 PAGES ... $3.50 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 
1540 PAGES, $5.00 
© 
At all booksellers 
and stationers 


« 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Winston Bldg. Phila., Pa. 


s THE BOOK FORUM ‘¢ 


FrRomM THESE Roots — Mary 
M. Colum (Scribner, $2.50). 

MADAME CURIE — Eve 
(Doubleday, Doran, $3.50). 

TRY LIVING — William Moulton 
Marston (Crowell, $1.75). 

HOME GROWN — Della T. Lutes 
(Little, Brown, $1.75). 

C.1.0.: INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM 
IN ACTION—J. Raymond Walsh 
(Norton, $2.50). 

HUMAN AFFAIRS — edited by R. 
B. Cattell, J. Cohen, R. M. W. Travers 
(Macmillan, $4.25). 

THE BIDS OF AMERICA — James 
John Audubon (Macmillan, $12.50). 

Tar COUNTRY SCENE — John 
Masefield & Edward Seago (Macmillan, 
$18.50). 

Tas Is My Story — Eleanor 
Roosevelt (Harper, $3.00). 


Curie 


‘on popular idea of criticism is 
that it is some form of abuse, or attack, or 
harsh judgment,” says Mary M. Colum, 
in From These Roots, and sends my 
memory back some fifteen years when to 
be subjected to the harsh judgment of 
Mrs. Colum was in itself an honor. Begin- 
ning writers never knew whether to wish 
she would mention them or, in her kind- 
ness of heart, pass them by. I thought her 
present book was a collection of the re- 
views she had written in those years and, 
anticipating a revival of ancient grudges 
and a backward look on some pretty 
foolish incidents of the literary ’twenties, 
I cheerfully agreed to review it. Actually 
From These Roots is what we always knew 
existed in the background of Mrs. Col- 
um’s reviews — a philosophy of criticism. 
That is why I, who never progressed 
beyond book reviewing and presently 
dropped even that, feel only half compe- 
tent to report on this brilliant and impor- 
tant work. 

Mrs. Colum, however, makes it simple 
to tell what her book is. Modern litera- 
ture, she says, differed from older litera- 
tures, because it was “dependent on ideas 
which gave it a direction.” Modern lit- 
erature, in fact, began in Germany where 
it was created by criticism; it was a 
necessity (a political, social, or national 
necessity, you might say) which the crit- 
ics saw; they deliberately set out to find 
the language, the methods, and the sub- 
jects for such a literature. The men who 
evolved the ideas of modern literature, 


| |ideas which were formulated a century and 


more ago and still come to us, sometimes 
as “discoveries,” were those who saw 


that “for a time, anyway, literature had 
to be about the ordinary man because 
civilization was developing around him, 
and modern literature and modern civili- 
zation were bound up with each other.” 
Literature “as an expression of society,” 
using the methods of realism, is the gift 
of the nineteenth century to us. In that 
century also came the revolt against this 
literature, which began with poetry in 
France and which ends with “the idea 
popular in certain modern coteries that lit- 
erature expresses but need not communi- 
cate.” 

The dilemma of modern literature is 
not that we have to choose between the 
realistic novel and the revolt against it 
but that modern literature is concerned 
with the average man and the average 
man is not concerned with modern liter- 
ature. Mrs. Colum says: “Art is, and 
always has been, the property of those 
who create it and of those who understand 
it, and they, no matter how unpalatable 
the statement may be to literal believers 
in democratic or communistic dogmas, are 
a@ minority in every state and in every 
class. The average reader, the average 
concert-goer, the average art-gallery 
frequenter, is not the average man but 
the exceptional man, the man in the 
minority.” And again: “. . . it is for this 
minority that all the books are written, 
all the pictures painted, and all the music 
made.” 

That is quite true; but I am not sure 
whether Mrs. Colum thinks it is a good 
thing or thinks that artists are well ad- 
vised to keep the arts hermetically to 
themselves. The powerful impulse which 
made romantic literature a political phe- 
nomenon and a national glory in Germany 
and France, at least, came not only from 
using the life of the common man as sub- 
ject matter for novels and plays; it came 
also from a deliberate attempt to inter- 
est the common man in the arts. The 
French and American revolutions and 
minor events in other countries created 
the idea of popularity. The artist was no 
longer compelled to please a single patron 
or a small court circle; the aristocrats who 
badgered Moliére were gone, and Victor 
Hugo went in for crafty contracts and big 
editions. He wrote so as to be understood 
by comparatively great numbers of 
people. 

About a year ago M. André Malraux 
suggested that writers have not yet be- 
come completely reconciled to the print- 
ing press. They have certainly not ac- 
cepted the camera, the screen, the radio. 
I know them too well to imagine that they 
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The Book Forum 


would reject the royalties of a best seller, 
but our best writers are definitely not 
writing for the people as a whole. They 
believe that the mass of men and women 
are so little educated, so corrupted by 
inferior goods that one cannot, with in- 
tegrity, write for them. They still address 
the civilized minority — and are irritated 
when some vulgarizer of their ideas goes 
to the masses and makes a fortune. They 
haven’t themselves made the attempt to 
communicate simply and directly with all 
the people capable of understanding them; 
naturally the people who are put off by 
our great writers turn to the second rate, 
who have, at least, tried to make them- 
selves understood. 

This relates directly to Mrs. Colum’s 
leading ideas. After a survey of Euro- 
pean and American literature and the 
social and scientific ideas behind it, she 
concludes that we are not being remark- 
ably creative today; we are repeating 
ourselves and only varying the old formu- 
las. (The arrival of the proletarian in 
fiction is, in effect, the arrival of the bour- 
geois of the 1840’s, just as Main Street is 
Madame Bovary and Dreiser is Zola.) 
What we need is “to achieve some liber- 
ating ideas that will stir minds to new 
expression and bring literature out of the 
dead-end it has reached.” No one who 
has read—or stopped reading — nine 
tenths of our current literary productions 
can doubt the need; our excessive delight 
in even a fresh turn of the old material 
proves how weary we are. Suppose we go 
back to those ideas which the critics 
imposed on nineteenth-century literature, 
to the new impulses they gave to writers: 
the idea that literature must deal with the 
life of the common man; the new lan- 
guage which was, in effect, an attempt to 
communicate with the common man; the 
concept of literature as an expression of 
society. All of them worked well — and 
all of them have still vitality if we take 
them passionately and literally to heart. 
Because our literature has been dealing 
chiefly with the upper bourgeoisie, when it 
has dealt with the common man, it has 
still been directed to “the man in the 
minority” because he is the “average 
reader.”” We haven't, in effect, begun to 
democratize the art of writing. The 
“spiritual and intellectual leadership” of 
which Mrs. Colum speaks will continue to 
exist; it will be more influential and hap- 
pier if it comes to terms with those whom 
it wants to lead. 

Other readers will find other leading 
ideas in Mrs. Colum’s book — it is full 
of wisdom — but I think that, no matter 
what they choose as important, they will 
do what I have done — that is, make ap- 
plication of the ideas to the present, 
quarrel with them, and use them as a 
starting point for at least mental action. 
There is a brilliant brief chapter on “the 


THE 
WISE MAN’S 
BURDEN 


Society has erected a huge and elaborate system in which the 
defective and the incurable can live in comparative comfort and 


security while you foot the bill. 


If you have not thought much about this, or if you have no idea 
as to how large a dent the dependent has made in the national in- 
come or in your own pocketbook, be prepared for some startling 
information in the January issue of Current History. For in it, 
Dr. Joseph Jastrow has written one of the most significant articles 
ever to appear in any American magazine on this topic. He has 
called it ““The Wise Man’s Burden,” and gives you the results of a 
special study he made on the incurable and the defective at the 
request of Current History. 


The January issue, in fact, will be packed solidly with things you 
must know. It is the first issue in which Current History will ap- 
pear in a much larger format, with even more articles and features 
than before. One of the new features, ‘“Letters-to-the-President,”’ 


contains a cross-section of the White House mail. 


Forum readers are invited to subscribe to Current History, 
America’s foremost magazine of history-in-the-making, at the 


special introductory rate of 


SIX MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR 
( Regular rate, $3.00 for one year) 


Jan.1938 § 


I am a Forum reader and wish to take advantage of your special six months’ 
introductory offer. 


(-] I enclose one dollar. () Bill me later. 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CURRENT HISTORY 
63 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


P22 2CS88888888888888880828822295 
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Cvij 


Jewish 


FRONTIER 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Charles Beard 
Leon Blum 
Albert Einstein 
Lion Feuchtwanger 
Sigmund Freud 
Ludwig Lewisohn - 
Thomas Mann 
Norman Thomas 
Arnold Zweig 


e 
ARTICLES 


Negro Dilemma— Schuyler vs. 
McKay... Ben Franklin Forgery 
— Charles Beard... What I Rep- 
resent — Thomas Mann... Jews 
in World Congress — Hayim Fine- 
man...Homage to Louis D. 
Brandeis ... Minority Prejudice— 
Isidore Abramowitz ... The 
Sharecropper — Norman Thomas 
..»To a Communist Friend — 
Hayim Greenberg .. . Intellectual 
Dilemma — Maurice Samuel... 
Partition of Palestine — Chaim 
Weizmannand David Ben-Gurion. 


OPINIONS 

“PUBLISHING SOME OF BEST 
ARTICLES” — 
Reinhold Neibuhr 


“ONE OF THE MOST STIMU- 
LATING MAGAZINES’’— 
Felix Frankfurter 


“I CAN NOT IMAGINE ANY- 
ONE HAVING THE JEWISH 
FRONTIER WHO WOULD 
NOT WISH TO KEEP IT’ — 
Stephen S. Wise 


JEWISH FRONTIER 
275 Seventh Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me 
the Jewish Frontier for the next 8 


The Book Forum 


two consciences,” on the moral and 
aesthetic approach to man and his prob- 
lems; there are passing remarks on mod- 
ern psychology which are more informa- 
tive than whole textbooks; there are 
judgments on Poe and Emerson and Mel- 
ville which make one think of them as if 
no criticism had ever spoiled them for us; 
and the whole panorama of nineteenth- 
century literature is presented not as a 
series of isolated spectacles but as an 
orderly progression, with meaning in its 
own time and meaning for us. 

The subtitle of the book is The ideas 
that have made modern literature. We have 
been reading the literature, unaware of 
the ideas. Mrs. Colum’s book is a work of 
revelation, a clear, bright light. (The 
“harsh judgments” are tempered by good 
judgment.) Every word of it is relevant 
to last year’s neglected masterpiece and 
to next month’s best seller. It is required 
reading for critics, of course; it is also an 
absorbing book for that exceptional per- 
son, the average reader. 


GILBERT SELDES 


Wire the new publishing year offi- 
cially begun, there’s still a large holiday 
spirit about the books that come at the 
turn. Most important of them all is Eve 
Curie’s biography of her mother: Madame 
Curie. It is a grand, spacious story, full of 
the wonder and glory of creation, a book 
to read when you think mankind is going 
to the devil and to bring your children up 
on so that they won’t. “The life of Marie 
Curie contains prodigies in such number 
that one would like to tell her story like a 
legend,” writes the daughter of the woman 
who, by discovering radium, created a 
whole new science and who was twice 
awarded a Nobel prize. Legendary she 
may become, but in Eve Curie’s biography 
the high-spirited, generous, lovable human 
being predominates. If she seems austere 
in the terrible selflessness of her energy, 
there is something very touching about 
her devotion to her family, to her op- 
pressed native Poland, to those whose dis- 
eases she helped to cure with her radium. 
Though she insisted on keeping remote 
from the great world of fame, she was very 
close to its people. About such a woman it 
would be hard to write a dull book. Eve 
Curie has written a superb one. 


@r all the commodities manufac- 
tured by man, few have such a high 
trade-in value as the ancient formulas for 
being happy. Like Montaigne, grand- 
daddy of all self-help authors, William 
Moulton Marston differs from most of his 
contemporaries by being a really practical 
psychologist, rather than a moralizer. In 
Try Living, he not merely sets forth short 

| cuts to satisfied success but gives you the 


reasons why his remedies for unhappiness 


will work.-His is a shrewd, humorous, 
hearty approach to the problems of living 
and loving and working. For all the ills 
that man’s ego is heir to he has some lucid 
explanation that is part of the cure. Re- 
duced to its simplest terms, his advice is: 
“Do not drive yourself along an unpleas- 
ant path, but make your path pleasant 
as you traverse it.”’ Such honest, unblush- 
ing hedonism as Dr. Marston’s has an 
endearing quality in a duty-ridden world. 
If you have any doubt left when we tell 
you that Try Living is the most sensible 
and attractive of recent books on getting 
where you want to be, remember that the 
author not only is a teacher and a scholar 
but was for a time employed by a big 
movie company as its expert audience 
psychologist. In other words, he can tell 
you exactly what makes you tick. 


I Home Grown, Della Thompson 
Lutes counts up again the infinite and 
abundant blessings of previtamin days on 
a Michigan farm. A sequel to her Country 
Kitchen, which was voted last year’s most 
original book, this is a combination of 
reminiscence and recipe, a Thompson 
family chronicle interspersed with the 
secrets of farm cooking. The times of men 
who honestly relished their vittles, in 
phrase and in fact, return in Mrs. Lutes’s 
stories about her clan of homespun epi- 
cures. She writes with equal wit of how 
oysters were first introduced to their 
table and about Cousin Saryette, who 
went into a decline over the young man 
who jilted her. 


WV iity-niity we must reckon with 
the C.I.0. Every dramatic incident in the 
growth of this, the most energetic labor 
movement in American history, sooner or 
later concerns not only picketers and 
picketed but the public as well. Such is 
its momentum that within twenty months 
of its beginning a thoroughly readable and 
informed book about it was rushed to the 
printer. C.1.0.: Industrial Unionism in 
Action has a swift, imperative tempo be- 
fitting its subject, and, with appropriate 
vitality and decision in style, it piles up 
inside information. The author, J. Ray- 
mond Walsh, formerly in the economics 
department of Harvard, has not forgotten 
his academic love of meaty data, but he 
has abandoned any pose of scholarly de- 
tachment. He is a partisan of the move- 
ment headed by leonine John Lewis, and in 
him the Lewis camp has an entertaining 
interpreter whose enthusiasm springs from 
the theory, advanced by Louis Adamic, 
in the November Forum, that the C.1.0. 
is making a great contribution to Ameri- 
can democracy. So high, indeed, is his 
sense of the mission of the C.1.0. that he 
is not satisfied with being only descrip- 
tive; he is corrective as well. 
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Bi rrzen major minds of today pro- 
nounce on the ability of science to serve 
mankind in Human Affairs. an ambitious 
and original book. Three young psycholo- 
gists (average age 27) are the composite 
impresario to the scholarly talent in this 
symposium, and prominent among those 
who speak are such old Forum contribu- 
tors as J. B. S. Haldane, Havelock Ellis, 
William Macdougall. These join in the 
general insistence on the relationship of 
science to society. Pure science, one infers 
from the utilitarian and hence impure 
authors of the book, is a concept which is 
rapidly being left behind. And, in the 
retreat, most of the contributors follow 
the via media. More than one essay in this 
book reminds you that the scientific atti- 
tude is not prejudicial to good writing. 


A coop book has two kinds of fame 
— one in its own right, the other bestowed 
on it by those who give it physical beauty. 
Wise in the ways of publishing, Macmillan 
has two magnificent volumes, printed in 
full color, which will delight those who 
love not only good books but fine ones as 
well. The Birds of America, by John 
James Audubon, was first published 100 
years ago in an edition that sold for $1,000 
‘a set; and these are hard to come by now 
at any price. In the present single volume 
are reproduced 500 prints by the greatest 
painter of birds who ever lived, prefaced 
and annotated by William Vogt. Audubon 
himself, daring and adventurous but 
scrupulously accurate man that he was, 
would rejoice at the striking fidelity of 
color and tone that the book achieves. 


0. quite another sort but no less 
handsomely produced is The Country 
Scene, another new Macmillan product. 
This is a collection of John Masefield’s 
poems, each one faced with an Edward 
Seago painting, that takes you from the 
year’s beginning to its end in color and in 
verse. Like the Audubon collection, it is 
something you will want to study and go 
back to for itself and for sheer joy in the 
printer’s art. 


From St. Augustine on, the great 
autobiographers have been those with an 
inward eye as keen and as innocent as a 
microscope. Such is Eleanor Roosevelt, 
who recounts the first 40 years of her life 
in This Is My Story. With a very nearly 
perfect combination of freshness and 
sagacity, of shrewdness and naiveté, she 
reveals herself, through all the difficult 
years, in the end a gallant and courageous 
woman. Hers is the old and fascinating 
problem of the shy person obliged to play 
always at center stage front. She was a 
very plain, serious girl in a society that 
fairly teemed with her handsome rela- 
tives. The contrast was merciless and 
withering. For all her careful education, 





The Book Forum 


she learned nothing about managing a 
home where her mother-in-law and her 
children’s nursemaids terrified her with 
their knowledge. Worst of all she had no 
sense of humor. How she learned to laugh 
at herself is the most heroic and touching 
theme in a story that nowhere fails to stir 
you with its consciousness of a conquest 
well and bravely won. 


M. L. ELTING 





(Beginning on page 20, Mary M. Colum 
discusses the new books listed in the next 
column.) 


Mental and Nervous Diseases, 
IRA S. WILE, M.D., Former Co 
Education, New York City. 


By ISABEL EMSLIE HUTTON, M.B., Ch.B., M.D., 
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CLEOPATRA — Emil Ludwig (Vik- 
ing, $3.50). 

THE MINSTREL Boy —L. A. G. 
Strong (Knopf, $3.75). 

THe HARP THAT ONCE— How- 
ard Mumford Jones (Holt, $3.50). 

Lire Is My SONG — John Gould 
Fletcher (Farrar & Rinehart, $3.50). 

ENDS AND MEANS — Aldous Hux- 
ley (Harper, $3.75). 

Memom or AE —John Eglinton 
(Macmillan, $2.50). 

THE IMPORTANCE OF LIVING — 
Lin Yutang (Reynal & Hitchcock, $3.00). 
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“pao a very 
sion that probably not one in five men knows how to perform the 
sexual act correctly.” Many men feel bitter, in a resigned sort of way, 
about their “frigid wives.” As a matter of fact this problem, which too 
often is one of “the panne husband,” frequently vanishes com- 
pletely when both husban 

other. In THE SEX TECHNIQUE IN MARRIAGE, Dr. Hutton 
describes the sexual act in such detail] that no one need any longer 
remain in ignorance of exactly how it should be performed. In the 
foreword to this work Dr. Ira S. Wile declares: “A knowledge of the 
science of mating offers greater assurance of successful marriage.” 
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excellent taste, and, as the American Medical Association says, 
“with good judgment as to what constitutes general medical opinion.” 
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sexual intercourse. When that happens, husbands do not experience 
what they long for. and are apt to be sexually starved. Neither bus- 
bands wives on these terms attain to harmony, and the result is 
nervous ill-health. . . . The cause of all this is not want of love. It is 
want of Knowledge.” — A. H. Gray, M.A., D.D. 
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TVA—Menace or Blessing? 


Editorial Foreword 


TE. IS WRITTEN in an eddy of recession 
when the glue of courage with which the New 
Deal fortified America in 1933 seems to be 
melting. Values are falling, unemployment 
increasing, initiative slackening, hopeful pro- 
grams and plans cracking up. With war and 
threats of war abroad, in our country Reform 
seems to be fighting Recovery. Are we to sink 
so low that there will be nothing left for us to 
reform? 

One of the most malignant worries plaguing 
general confidence today is the fear that the 
government is geared to destroy private util- 
ities. Electricity was once the white hope of 
American initiative. The pursuit of electrical 
power was as exciting as gold in Alaska. Reform 
laws have somewhat cooled that ardor, and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, with dams and 
power plants financed by taxes, is offering 
power at cheaper rates that seem ruinous to 
some of the private companies. The fear of 
seven TVA’s covering America palsies new 
utility construction and keeps investment 
money locked in the banks. 

Surely we can have reform without ruin. 
It would be national suicide were the vast 
efforts of a generation of engineering in devel- 
oping our utilities and the thrift and savings 


of a people who trusted applied science to be 
scuttled in the relentless pursuit of an experi- 
ment, however noble. We shall not use a yard- 
stick as a destroying rod. 


LIVE AND LET LIVE 


Tae opyect of the New Deal is not to 
enforce an ism; it is to restore democracy, to 
reform the laws of the Great American Game 
so that everybody can play it. The plan is not 
prohibition but decent freedom. This means 
compromise and teamwork. Business and gov- 
ernment must be generous to each other and 
play together. There are no limits to the con- 
sumption of power. Interstate rates should be 
fixed by federal commission and lowered suffi- 
ciently to stimulate consumption but not so 
rapidly as to injure the existing fabric. 

I have just returned from a tour in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Tennessee as guest of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. I saw Pickwick 
Dam, Wheeler Dam, Wilson Dam, and Norris 
Dam. I met leading engineers on each project, 
as well as social engineers who are engaged in 
humanizing the new communities created by 
the Authority and the rejuvenated old com- 
munities. These engineers are joyful men, men 
firm in their technical integrity and warm in 
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prophetic zeal. Their wives in the new villages 
are radiant, and the children healthy and eager. 
Utopia seems nearer here than anywhere else in 
America excepting Rockefeller Center. The 
new power stations of the Authority are 
streamlined and dazzling wonders of moder- 
nity. And for home architecture we must travel 
to that most modern of nations, Sweden, to 
find dwellings as attractive as the modest but 
varied and imaginative houses of the new town 
of Norris. 

These engineers of the Authority feel that 
the current “general feeling” of fear of the 
TVA is exaggerated. They can figure out that 
the lower rates offered by the Authority for 
surplus power from the dams, in stimulating 
the private utilities to lower their rates in com- 
petition, have brought about both increased 
consumption and larger net profits for the 
private companies. These engineers of the 
Authority are reluctant to talk about rates, as 
they seem to regard the late controversy as a 
red herring dragged across the picture of the 
more important functions of the Authority in 
flood control, waterway improvement, and 
regional rehabilitation. 

The project of a series of dams on the Ten- 
nessee River is, of course, not an invention of 
the New Deal. It is a century-old dream of that 
most nonpolitical of American organizations, 
the regular army. And the controversy about 
Muscle Shoals dates from the time of Henry 
Clay. It has waited for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to turn the dream into reality and 
take over the nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals 
in its stride. In times of flood the dams im- 
pound the water in wide lakes and delay its 
passage along the great bow of the Tennessee, 
to keep it from pouring too rapidly into the 
Ohio. It is estimated that during the last 
great floods the dams already constructed on 
the Tennessee and its tributaries prevented 
losses of millions of dollars along the banks of 
the Ohio and the Mississippi. The Tennessee 
dams and their locks — the latter operated by 
army engineers — already furnish a model for 
the future control of all rivers and the elimina- 
tion of floods. 

The Authority is advancing inland naviga- 
tion by insuring a nine-foot waterway from the 
Ohio to Knoxville. This waterway affords 
unlimited capacity for freight in barges drawn 
by tugs. The forwarding of bulk by water, 


wherever available, will always be more advan- 
tageous than passage by land or the air. 

Most promising of all the potentialities of the 
TVA is the rehabilitation of agriculture. This 
once fertile valley, the home of pioneers, has 
been denuded of forest and stripped of its soil. 
Corn and cotton have sapped the earth of its 
phosphates. The furrows of erosion are starkly 
revealed on every hand. The rains are not 
absorbed, but drain instead into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


METAPHOSPHATE 


Tas Avrnonrry is teaching the practice 
of planting in terraces, which prevent the soil 
from slipping. It encourages the sowing of 
legumes and crops which fertilize and hold the 
soil. At Muscle Shoals, Nitrate Plant No. 2 
has been turned into a factory for the manu- 
facture of phosphates. Phosphorus is essential 
to fertility. The Authority is demonstrating 
how phosphate rock can be converted into 
fertilizer. It has succeeded in fabricating a 
chemical stronger in fertilizer than any pre- 
viously manufactured — calcium metaphos- 
phate. The Authority releases these products 
to farmers who agree to use them only on such 
crops as will recarpet eroded soil. Under the 
unified leadership of this regional authority the 
valley is being made to bloom again by employ- 
ing electricity to create a new topsoil out of 
the mineral deposits of the subsoil. A thrifty 
population is kept at home to plant diversified 
crops, to use electricity for dwellings and 
factories, and to operate waterways for com- 
merce. 

The facilities of the Authority are kept in 
readiness, in the event of war, for the manu- 
facture of explosives and for other purposes. 
The personnel of the Authority is chosen by 
merit. The corps of engineers is resolute to 
keep out of patronage and politics. In our 
army, as in many other federal units, the 
United States has succeeded in maintaining a 
high level of disinterested efficiency. If sus- 
tained with wisdom on the part of the public, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority will prove an 
enduring federal arm for directing the rehabili- 
tation of the South and sustaining there an 
enlightened standard of living. 


Haus yeddond Lonel 

















Was LIFE stands still, that is perdi- 


tion. 


We think it might be heaven. We think that, 
if we could get some money and have a pleasant 
place to live in and be free from worry and 
settle down for some years of enjoyment at 
last, then it would be like heaven. But we are 
wrong. 

If Mephistopheles, when he introduced 
Faust to pleasures and delights, to experiences 
of self-gratification, and to places of ease, had 
been able at any of those moments to make his 
protagonist wish that life might stand still, he 
would have had his soul. For that would have 
been the beginning of hell, that place where a 
man could be content to abide, with no more 
work, no more suffering, no more service of 
fellow man, no more light for the spirit, no more 
progress in the development of a soul. Goethe’s 
insight was a profound one. 

It was only when Faust was in the midst of a 
vast work for struggling humanity that he 
could ask to have time stand still for a while 
and be safe from the clutches of the devil. For 
then his plea was for just the opposite of ease 
and self-indulgence. It was a plea for a chance 
to do hard work, a chance to be of service to 
humanity, a chance to stay where he might be 
called on to suffer, a chance for more develop- 
ment as a soul. 

A picture drawn in our own day suggests a 
similar idea. The writer imagines himself as 
dead and beginning his experience in the other 
world. After a brief period of drifting in the 
strange unknown, he finds himself in a lovely 
country — with balmy airs, an abundance of 
flowers, charming dwelling places, and pleasant 
people sitting around in easy chairs, eating 
delicious foods, and sipping delectable drinks. 
He thinks he has arrived in heaven. But it is 
hell. Stagnation, the end of growth, the end of 
labor, the end of service, the end of suffering 
that has creative power — that is hell. Not 


Getting Adjusted to Life 


by WINFRED RHOADES 


until a soul in that pleasant place roused 
itself out of halcyon contentedness and fled 
away with all the strength and speed it could 
command and plunged eagerly into activity 
and change and stern adventure and suffering 
and hard and prolonged educative experience 
and love and sacrificial companionship and the 
enjoyment of whatever simple pleasures were 
along the way: not until then did that soul 
find itself in life, real life, once more. 

There, in that picture drawn by Arthur 
Christopher Benson, is to be found another 
profound insight into the true meaning of life. 
Stagnation is not life, not even if it chance to 
be a state of physical and emotional content- 
ment. 

The greater values of life, the reality of life 
— these are to be found through the experience 
of toil and hardness and pain, through living 
with other people and being obliged to consider 
their needs, through the discipline and educa- 
tion that such relations with other people 
involve. 

When education ceases, death begins. And 
education is not sitting down for a sweet eve- 
ning with a box of bonbons. Education is a 
matter of discipline, vigorous and long con- 
tinued and often stern. 

And that is something not easy to accept. 
But it must be accepted. Nay, more: it must be 
welcomed. Coming with potency to ruin life, 
it must be turned into the builder of life. The 
enrichment of life must be drawn from that 
which threatens to destroy life. 

That enrichment may be sometimes external 
and manifest itself in increased prosperity or 
comfort or reputation. But that is the lesser 
gain. The greater gain is internal and shows 
itself in a deeper understanding, a heightened 
self-mastery, an increased courage, a truer 
and warmer heart, a ripened spirit, a greatened 
value as a personality. That is the real attain- 
ment of life — to grow and ripen and mature 


and become ever more perfect as a personality. 
Whether experience is hard or easy, it is good 
experience if it leads to that result. 

We do ourselves hurt when we refuse to take 
the blows of life in that way. 


LIVING IN THE PAST 


A zecenr case will illustrate. Mrs. En- 
nys would talk for an hour and a half without 
a break, detailing at length, one after another, 
painful memories out of her past. She would 
have talked longer if time had been granted 
her. Day after day she would do this. If the 
person who was trying to help her attempted to 
introduce some constructive suggestion, she 
wouldn’t hear him through but would interrupt 
in the midst of a sentence and talk him down. If 
he asked a question that might have helped her 
see how she could improve her present or future 
condition, she would begin an answer and then, 
without completing it, get herself back once 
more on the old track. 

“She never forgets anything,” said her hus- 
band. It would perhaps have been nearer the 
truth if he had said that she never forgot any- 
thing painful; for pleasant memories did not 
appear in all her talk of the past. The injury 
that had been done her by this one, the inter- 
ference that had come from that one, the grief 
she had suffered, the tears she had shed, the 
struggles she had made, the pains she had 
endured in the long past, the problems about 
money, the husband who was “the best man in 
the world” but about whom there were none 
the less incessant complaints — these were the 
burden of her talk. 

Mrs. Ennys was letting time stand still in 
the past and was making a hell for herself 
thereby. She would not see that the pain she 
cherished and lived with in her mind could be 
the cause — and, if not originally the inciting 
cause, at any rate the present intensifying and 
perpetuating cause — of the pain in her body. 
She refused to take her experiences as educative 
lessons and therefore as aids to a more healthy 
inward life and saw in them only blows and 
thwartings and hindrances and reasons for 
living continuously in a pernicious mood of 
self-pity. 

When Brother Lawrence, that cook in a 
monastery kitchen who had been in earlier 
years first a footman and then a soldier, gave 
to the world the phrase, the practice of the 
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presence of God, he gave it an exceedingly 
fruitful thought. Amid all the noise and clatter 
of his kitchen, he said, he could be as much at 
peace and as fully conscious of God as when he 
was on his knees in his own cell. He prac- 
ticed the presence of something energizing and 
exalting. 

Mrs. Ennys was doing precisely the oppo- 
site. She was practicing the presence of all the 
painful experiences of her past life, of thoughts 
that were enfeebling and abasing. If she is ever 
to be well physically, she must change her 
whole habit of life, mentally and emotionally. 
She complained continually of backache. The 
examination by a skilled physician, followed 
up by an X-ray inspection, showed no sign of a 
diseased condition; but it makes no difference 
whether there actually is some lesion in her 
back or not. She must change her habits of 
thought reaction and emotion reaction if she is 
to rise up out of her present state of illness and 
to make the most and the best of her span of 


life. 


THE CANKER OF SELF-PITY 


I, CONTRAST, consider a letter which 
came from a man who was dying of cancer. He 
was only in his early forties. He was an illustri- 
ous as well as brilliant example of what a physi- 
cian can be. He had been married only two or 
three years. And he saw himself steadily fading 
away. The downhill lines of the letter, becom- 
ing ever more sloping as the bottom of the page 
was approached, bore eloquent testimony to 
the weakness of the physical man. 

But there was no weakening of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual man. His thought was still 
on what he desired to accomplish. He would 
like to get well, he said, because he had learned 
from his experience many things that would 
enable him to be of greater help to other suf- 
ferers. 

He knew he had no chance of recovery, but 
there was no complaint against life, no self- 
pity. Cut down in the early days of his great- 
ness, when he had years of still richer expecta- 
tion before him, this eminent physician, Dr. 
Francis W. Peabody, professor of medicine 
at Harvard, thought of his painful lot only 
as an education from which he might derive 
insight that would make him more of a man 
himself and that would have made him a 
greater benefactor of his fellows if perchance 












something like a miracle had happened and his 
life had been spared. 

To learn the lessons that life would teach, 
to profit by them, to be made finer as a per- 
sonality, to be made perfect by suffering — 
that is what it is to turn life into an experience 
of genuine value. 

Self-pity breaks down the mind, poisons the 
soul, undermines the health of the body, pre- 
vents rightful relations with other people, and 
destroys the happiness both of the individual 
who permits it to take hold of him and of those 
who have to live with him. There is perhaps no 
more disintegrating emotion to be found in the 
whole roster. 

Many a case that comes to a doctor in the 
guise of physical breakdown is primarily little 
more than a surrender of the spirit. In cases in 
which some specific malady is actually present, 
it can be the attitude of the spirit that keeps 
the malady dominant and makes it worse. That 
is why there is a mental aspect of medicine and 
why it is being increasingly recognized and 
included in the treatment of sickness. 

It seems a bit surprising that it has taken 
the medical profession so long to realize that, 
when a man is sick, the whole man needs treat- 
ment. Not merely does his stomach or his 
circulatory system need attention, but also the 
part of him that thinks and feels and wills, that 
desires and schemes and makes efforts, that 
feels disappointment and resentment and hu- 
miliation. 

Men and women are something more than 
physical and chemical organisms needing to be 
toned up or put in repair. They are even more 
than harassed strugglers needing help in the 
finding of jobs or the composition of family 
difficulties. They are personalities needing in- 
ward reconcilement to the conditions of life and 
outward adjustment to the particular situa- 
tions that are fretting them. They are men and 
women in need of contact with some large- 
hearted and wise person — into whose ear they 
can pour the difficulties of the moment or the 
ancient and hidden and tormenting secrets of 
some painful past and from whom they can 
get help for the clarification of their minds and 
the correction and stimulation of their pur- 
poses. They may need medicine. But certainly 
they need insight and vision. 

When Mr. Gaspen came to a certain medical 
center complaining of pains in his chest and 
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back, nervousness, and insomnia, it was not 
medicine that he needed most. His primary 
need was to have touch with someone who 
would view his tears sympathetically, listen 
to his tale creatively, and encourage him to 
regard his misfortune constructively, as a call 
to learn new lessons and start forth for new 
achievements. 

Mr. Gaspen had spent 26 years in building 
up a business, “and now,” he said, “I suppose 
I'll be walking the street in about two weeks. 
We’ve tried to pull through, and pay dollar for 
dollar and go without, ourselves, but now we’ve 
come to the end. If I was sure I could get a 
job —.” His voice trailed off, and the tears 
again appeared. “But when a man has worked 
at one thing all his life and is fifty-three, he 
can’t just fall into something. . . . That’s all 
my trouble.” 

Mr. Gaspen decided that he would take the 
disaster as a challenge and would not let 
himself indulge in vain laments for what had 
been or vain wishes for what might have been. 
When he appeared again, two weeks later, to 
talk about plans he was making, there were no 
tears. He looked and felt better. He manifested 
a new courage. There was a spring in his step. 
He told of the new hope and grit and energy 
with which he was tackling his problem. And 
the very way he carried himself as he entered 
the consulting room gave evidence of the new 
spirit within him. 

EMOTIONAL CATHARSIS 


Weny orren the mere event of talking it 
out with a creative listener (to use Robert 
Haven Schauffler’s ever suggestive phrase) 
helps the patient toward the light he needs, 
even though the person with whom he talks 
may say hardly a word in reply. 

Then, when the consultant does make a 
comment, his different way of looking at the 
problem, his bit of insight, his guarded sugges- 
tion, his word of wisdom — these help the 
patient begin the self-healing that he must 
achieve if he is to get well; they help him, that 
is, to begin the correction of his troublemaking 
mental and emotional habits. He rises from the 
talk with an unburdened and relaxed mind. He 
rises, if he has really grasped the point, with a 
determination not to rebel, not to let himself 
feel resentment, but to learn from his experi- 
ence all that it is possible to learn and to go 


forth to bring some kind of good fortune out of 
what has seemed like bad fortune. The psycho- 
neuroses that cause so much physical and 
mental suffering arise largely because people 
insist on trying to adjust life to themselves 
instead of making it their business to adjust 
themselves to life. 

If painful symptoms can be produced by a 
faulty mental and emotional reaction to life, 
then by a constructive attitude of mind and 
a wholesome emotional habit can they be made 
to disappear. 

“I have stopped worrying,” said a Russian 
Jewish woman one day. “‘ When the pain comes 
I say: “What’s the matter? I’m all right.’ And 
then I keep on working, and the pain goes. I 
have stopped talking about my troubles and 
talk about other things. I will leave it to time 
and I won’t worry. If I have to struggle, I’ll 
struggle.” 

She had come to the medical center with 
pains all over her body and with her mind tor- 
tured by fear in consequence. The examination 
had assured her that there was no organic 
trouble. When she was led to see the connection 
between her husband’s loss of his good busi- 
ness, his inadequate income from the work he 
could pick up, the older boy’s inability to get a 
job, her intense disappointment because of all 
this, and the hurt to her ambitions and her 
pride which the misfortune entailed — when 
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she was led to see the connection between these 
things and the pains she had developed and 
was instructed to take the misfortune as a 
challenge and not as a defeat, she decided that 
she could stand life after all. 

You say reactions of the kind which that 
woman had are quite natural. That is true. But 
they are not inevitable. They can be changed. 
Better, more courageous, and more hopeful 
reactions can be cultivated. When that particu- 
lar woman began to change her reactions and 
improve the pattern of them, she felt the good 
effect physically as well as emotionally. 


EMOTIONAL HABITS 


Tae menrat and emotional reactions in 
which people indulge are to a great extent mat- 
ters of imitation. People think thus and so and 
feel thus and so because they have found that 
other prople think and feel in that way. 

Be personal about it. Have you ever con- 
sidered how many of your reactions take place 
because you have learned that kind of reaction 
as a habit — and perhaps learned it in the first 
place by imitation? 

A child sees his mother shudder and com- 
plain of palpitation of the heart at the sight of a 
small garden snake; he copies her, and reacts in 
the same way. Later in life he sees someone 
look at the little creature with kindly curiosity 
and hears him talk about its habits with 
humane interest; so now he changes his habit 
of reaction and ceases to tremble when he sees 
a snake. 

Among certain groups of people a funeral 
service is characterized by quietness and calm- 
ness and restraint; among others it is an occa- 
sion for hysterical sobbing, and perhaps some- 
one is carried fainting from the room. In both 
cases the conduct is to a large extent the result 
of imitation. 

People do what they have seen others do. 
They do what they think they are expected to 
do. 

A boy has a father of the irascible type, who 
likes to put shopkeepers and car conductors 
and other people where they belong. Where 
they belong, that is, from his egoistic point of 
view. The boy grows up doing the same thing. 
He does it by imitation. Not until he begins in 
later life to think for himself does he learn to 
react in a more wholesome way. 

Another boy grows up in an atmosphere of 















pugnacity. He gets the habit of thinking there 
is no way to get through the world except by 
fighting, and his fists are always ready to 
clench for another bit of self-assertion. Finally 
he begins to go to pieces nervously; he can’t do 
his work; and, though he is a great husky 
fellow, he runs to doctors to be cured of the 
pain and weakness that have taken hold of him. 
He thinks life has treated him badly. But life 
has treated him well, not ill, if his physical and 
nervous breakdown teaches him that it is 
better to approach his fellows as probable 
friends than as probable enemies. 

The habit of looking for all the good that can 
be found can be cultivated no less than the 
habit of looking for unpleasantness, and it is a 
much better habit to build up. The person who 
always has a chip on his shoulder finds the 
world with a chip on its shoulder also; the man 
who approaches life in an amicable way finds 
that life offers him many good turns and 
pleasant surprises. 


KEEPING YOUR BALANCE 


Tae noman personality needs something 
that corresponds to the balance wheel of a 
watch. 

When my watch, not long ago, suddenly 
began to gain eight minutes a day and refused 
to slow down even though I moved the regula- 
tor radically, I took it to a repair man. 

He put his little squint-glass up to his eye 
and peered inside. Then he said, “‘Look here!” 
and told me to notice some minute bits of 
extraneous matter that had got caught in the 
hairspring. “Your watch will gain about eight 
minutes a day,” he said, seeing precisely what 
effect the entanglement would have, though I 
had not made any reference to the aberration 
of eight minutes. 

Things in my watch were working at cross- 
purposes. The balance wheel was trying to 
make the watch keep good time; the hair- 
spring was throwing it out. 

Enlightened judgment is the balance wheel 
that leads the human personality to work har- 
moniously. If something that is harmful gets 
tangled up with the mental and emotional 
springs of life, the balance wheel of judgment is 
unsettled, and disaster results. 

A nervous breakdown is the outward sign of 
an inward embranglement. Each one of us must 
learn to make his instincts and his ideals work 
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together for ends that will really satisfy. 
Satisfaction can never come while there is con- 
flict within. The whole man must be brought 
into harmony — and that on the highest plane 
that can be reached. If the thoughts and desires 
and efforts of the subconscious mind are work- 
ing at cross-purposes with the thoughts and 
desires and efforts of the conscious mind, pain 
and disaster must result — pain and disaster in 
the mind and the spirit and, very likely, also in 
the body. 

Weak nerves is commonly a misnomer. There 
can be such a thing as organic disorder of the 
nervous system, but, as the term weak nerves 
is ordinarily used, it is a mistaken idea of what 
is going on. The tiny threads that act as electric 
wires of communication throughout your body 
do not condemn you to be a neurotic all your 
life. The person who has a nervous breakdown 
is one who thinks that, if the world were as it 
should be and life went as it ought to go, events 
would come out in accordance with his personal 
ideas. Such an individual then maintains him- 
self in a state of rebellion because this is not 
the case. 

Not long ago a worker at a psychological 
clinic studied a woman who is having a hard 
struggle to keep herself in physical and nervous 
health, and this is what he found: 

She is dominating, headstrong, ambitious, 
intolerant, masculine, and very sharp of 
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tongue, while at the same time she longs to be 
cared for and wants to be coddled like a soft, 
helpless female. She presses her husband to 
purchase a car and to run it, when his instincts 
are against such a venture. She drives him to 
drink by her nagging and then suffers tortures 
because of his drinking. She has never adjusted 
herself to her husband’s temperament nor ever 
learned the lessons of self-renunciation and 
adaptation that life is trying to teach her, if she 
would learn. 

Look at yourself and make such an analysis. 
You find that the ways you have developed are 
not producing good results. Then why not 
change your ways? Why not make yourself 
into a different sort of person? 


TRIAL BY FIRE 


Waar is it that all of us are trying to 
do? We are trying to discover the real values 
of life and to lay hold on them. A moment’s 
thought, however, will make it plain that what 
a great many people reach out after most of the 
time and lay hold on and what all of us reach 
out after some of the time and try to lay hold 
on are deceptive and false values. To become 
educated is, in the deeper and truer sense, to 
learn how to make a right estimate of values 
and to get the habit of reaching out after the 
values that have abiding worth and give real 
satisfaction as the final result. 

The major disaster into which a person can 
fall is that of missing the education that life 
might give. 

That, obviously, does not refer to the formal 
education of the schools, which may be of great 
value and may not be of great value. The 
reference is to that deeper education which 
teaches a man how to live so as to make the 
most and best of his life and of his person- 
ality. 

Such education almost invariably entails 
pain, either physical or mental or both. Pure 
gold is not obtained and made serviceable un- 
til the original ore or the chance nugget has 
passed through the fire. A diamond is only a 


rough crystal when found in the earth. It is: 


made into a brilliant by being cut, rubbed, and 
polished and by having as much as 60 per cent 
of its original bulk cut away in order that mul- 
tiple facets may be created for catching the 
light and throwing it back in gleams of darting 
fire. And it is by processes that hurt that a 


human personality is changed from its original 
crudity into a thing of beauty and delight and 
value beyond reckoning. 

The teaching of life, then, is that a man must 
yield himself to the blows and grindings and 
rubbings, the crushings and burnings and 
moldings that life inflicts, so that he may come 
at last to all the significance and worth that his 
special endowment makes possible. 

Life is not good to us when it lets events 
come out precisely as we wish them to and 
gives us no opposition to face, no denial to 
encounter. Life is good to us when it puts us in 
the fire as gold is put in the fire — and cuts and 
rubs and polishes us as diamonds are cut and 
rubbed and polished in order to bring out their 
potential beauty and value. Just as William 
James insisted on the necessity of the “will 
to believe,” so is it necessary that every one of 
us should have in him the will to learn, the 
will to change, the will to love, the will to make 
adjustment, the will to live courageously, the 
will to aim for the best, the will to persevere 
until a goal is reached from which lasting 
satisfaction will come. 

A woman came to a clinic because she felt ill. 
She was so weak that she couldn’t do her 
housework and couldn’t sit up all day. She 
thought she had a cancer. The doctors could 
find no sign of cancer or of other organic trou- 
ble. As she talked with the psychological 
worker, the real trouble came out. 

When she was a girl of seventeen and utterly 
ignorant with regard to her own body, a man 
had coaxed her into sexual relations, and a 
child had been born. After two years the man 
reappeared, and once more she became preg- 
nant. The first time she had been uninformed; 
this time she knew what the result might be. 
Her mother turned her out of the house. Her 
sister had her arrested — though later she 
mortgaged her property in order to get bail for 
the young girl’s release. The girl did not desert 
her babies but clung to them and loved them, 
and when a fine man who understood the 
whole situation wished to marry her she at last 
consented. It was a happy marriage. 

But, as years went on and the girls were 
approaching adulthood, their mother began to 
brood over the fact that they did not know the 
truth about their origin. If they should find out 
by accident — by the talebearing of someone 
who had known their mother years before — 
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what would be the result? Perhaps they would 
turn against her and hate her. Perhaps they 
would leave home and have nothing to do with 
her. She was torn between the choice, on the 
one hand, of letting matters drift, with dread of 
what might happen if the secret should come 
out, and, on the other hand, of telling them 
and the fear of what might happen then. “I’ve 
cried about it for years,” said the woman. “It’s 
eating me up inside!” she said. 

She was advised to tell the whole story to 
the girls, but she turned away in uncertainty, 
and months went by, months in which neither 
her emotional nor her physical condition im- 
proved. Then at last she came back with a new 
light in her face and a new vigor in her body. 
“T’ve just told the girls,” she said; “I told them 
last week. They took it all right. They feel that 
they will be more fond of my husband now that 
they know all he’s done for them in spite of not 
being their father. It’s a great load off my 
mind.” Then she told of the effect on herself. 
As soon as she had relieved herself of the men- 
tal and emotional distress that had been tortur- 
ing her for years, she felt as though she had 
been made into a new person. She got up and 
did the housework with energy. The whole 
world was a different place. 

If life had stood still for this woman at any 
previous time — if it had stood still for her 
even when she had made a partial adjustment 
and had acquired a relative happiness — it 
would not have treated her well. But life made 
her suffer. And that suffering was good treat- 
ment because it led her on to the unfettering 
and clarifying and enlarging of her mind and 
spirit at last. 

So is it with all of us. If life went smoothly 
and we did not have to meet with any blows, 
bumps, checks, kicks, cuts, retaliations, slights, 
sneers, censures, criticisms, accusations, de- 
nunciations — if we had no opposition and met 
with no people with whom it was hard to get 
along — if we had our own way and everyone 
bowed before us — if life never brought us any 
bodily pain —if life never led us to any 
spiritual pain, any regret, any sorrow, any 


humiliation, any repentance — if there were no 
suffering as a result of faulty ambitions and bad 
choices — that would be hell. We should be left 
with the imperfection and immaturity and 
mediocrity of our nature; there would be no 
progress: and the place where there is no prog- 
ress is hell. 


THE ULTIMATE GOAL 


Waren wire will not let you settle down 
and rest but drives you on into more hard ex- 
perience, more adventure, and more of the 
refining that discipline can bring, it is giving 
you a chance to develop into a somebody, a 
personality. 

The real values of life are not born in us. 
They are the result of education. And educa- 
tion is discipline. Until the discipline of life 
works its educative results, no man is anything 
but a potentiality. It is like a face. A face is 
only a potentiality until it has acquired charac- 
ter and maturity and the light of intelligence 
and the beauty of a spiritual light that shines 
through. A face that stops with mere prettiness 
can be positively repugnant. When the pretti- 
ness is empty, silly, inane and has nothing to 
tell of a real mind and soul back of it, it-is 
sometimes actually painful to look at. But a 
face which is the plainest of the plain, lined 
and seamed and scarred, the features all 
defective in themselves, may give the greatest 
delight in the world. It can do so when the 
education of life has been permitted to bring 
out in it the marks of a mind and heart and 
soul, the marks of courage and aspiration and 
the habit of associating with God — the marks 
of a spirit that is alive. 

The value of life is not in just being alive. 
It is in developing, growing, enlarging the 
mind, training the emotions, cultivating the 
appreciations, producing a personality, devel- 
oping a soul, making one’s existence produc- 
tive, lifting oneself up into something of posi- 
tive value. To accomplish such results a man 
must yield himself with co-operative desire to 
the discipline of life and make it his business to 
learn every lesson that can be learned. 


Beginning in February: 
* Problems in Living,” a monthly department, 
conducted by William Meoulten Marston 
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America’s Shantytown on Wheels 


by CARLETON BEALS 
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Tk... WOODEN PANEL on which the 


above was stenciled no longer encased an ice- 
making machine; it swung as a door on a 
shack of flattened oil tins, burlap, cardboard, 
and rags in the vast Hooverville jungle of 
Bakersfield, California. Before this improvised 
door and the tilted rusty smokestack poking 
above it, was a small bed of onions, withering 
in the terrific April heat of the inland San 
Joaquin Valley. 

On a small box in the scant shade of a cotton- 
wood tree sat a tow-haired girl of about eight- 
een, patching a pair of overalls, faded almost 
white from an incredible number of washings. 
Her round curves and silken corn-tassel hair 
made her seem fresh, but a lean hardness chis- 
eled her face; she wore a loose, tattered calico 
dress and torn sneakers without stockings. At 
her feet, playing with an iron bolt, was one of 
her babies, tow-headed like herself, seemingly 
fat, but yellow and stinking with dysentery 
and covered with flies. 

She and her family were fairly typical of 
several hundred others in this foul slough which 
stands on Bakersfield’s main street, across from 
the trim lawns of the Chamber of Commerce 
building. And the Bakersfield jungle is typical 
of dozens of such places stretching across the 


land, particularly from the vast shambles in 
Oklahoma City out by the pig dump to Los 
Angeles, El Indio, Nipomo, Holtville, Cala- 
patria, El Centro, Brawley — to name but a 
few of those I personally have visited. 

Out through the cotton fields, pea fields, 
vineyards, and orchards of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, California, Idaho, Oregon, and other 
States, one encounters transient labor camps 
a step above the Hooverville jungles but al- 
most equally deplorable with regard to health 
and broken lives. 

One can easily imagine these haphazard 
camps: rows of tents, trailers, shacks, lean-tos, 
side-by-side close, with perhaps a single faucet 
for several hundred families, with half a dozen 
privies usually set in the very center of the 
camp. Imagine the lack of privacy, the misery 
of rain and sickness. It had been raining for 
two weeks when I visited the camps around 
Pima, Oceano, and Nipomo; the tents were 
literally swimming in mud. 

The most atrocious camps are those on the 
fringes of the large cities. In the countryside 
are camp sites provided by the large ranchers 
—available, of course, only during picking 
season. These are perhaps the best. Elsewhere 
camps are provided by farm agents and labor 
contractors. 

The contractor camps, though the con- 
tractor must be licensed and must provide 
running water and a certain number of privies, 
are usually inferior to those provided on the 
ranches, and there is more exploitation. The 
contractors carry their workers over a few 
weeks until picking time. The goods are charged 
at double their proper value. The contractor 
also gets a cut on wages, usually about twenty 
per cent. He is, in a way, often a sort of labor 
“dick” for he guarantees the growers not only 
an adequate supply of labor but a group of 









workers tagged with the nonstrike guarantee. 
There are always more workers in the camp 
than are necessary in the fields —last year 
nearly two men for every job — and the con- 
tractor parcels out the work to those who show 
the most submissive deference. 

Many colonies, however, are made up of 
roadside squatters. These impromptu camps 
are, of course, the very worst. Usually they 
have no sanitation whatsoever. One such had 
no water supply; the people used ditchwater. 
Another camp was dependent on water from a 
filling station, at five cents a bucket. Most are 
badly situated. One was on the edge of a ma- 
larial marsh. 

The dwellers in these places are the Migs, 
as they call themselves — migratory workers. 
They are part of the debris of the depression 
and are living symbols particularly of the 
drought disaster in the Midwest. They are 
the “rubber tramps.” 


Larezy I have been buzzing up and 
down the highways of the West, along the 
coast, through the San Joaquin, along the 
Salton Sea, through the citrus-fruit region, in 
and out of the Imperial Valley; and wherever 
I went, by main route §0 or 80 or go or the 
dustier side roads, I encountered these people 
in motion. They travel along in old hooded 
wagons, with bony nags, or in old rattly cars, 
sometimes with elaborate homemade trailers, 
or in light trucks. Each vehicle is stacked high 
with dirty bedding, cots, bedsprings, tents, an 
iron stove. On the running board may be seen 
a battered trunk, a galvanized tub, perhaps a 
dog or an accordion. Each vehicle is crowded 
with children, grandfolks, aunts, cousins, 
neighbors. They all set a great store by kins- 
folk. 

In southern Arizona, I met a young Okla- 
homa farmer in a 1928 runabout, with his 
young wife and five children covered with 
sores, all their belongings stacked mountain- 
ously on fenders, running board, and hood. He 
was bargaining an old shotgun for drained mo- 
tor oil and gas to get a little farther. 

One such family I saw by the side of the road 
in the burning desert beyond Blythe. The 
woman was feeding her six children with flour 
gruel, made by scorching the flour in a pan and 
mixing it with water and a little grease. This 





and a dried prune apiece constituted their 
meal — all the food they had left. They were 
patiently waiting until the father should re- 
turn. He had walked ten miles into town with 
a spare tire to try and trade it for some gas. 
The remarkable thing was that this woman did 
not feel set upon or hopeless. The Lord, she 
said, would help them; if He didn’t, it was be- - 
cause in His wisdom He saw best to do other- 
wise. 

Etta Pitchford, age 39, was one the Lord did 
not aid. She came to a tragic end in Carlsbad, 
New Mexico. Driven out of Antlers, Oklahoma, 
by the economic collapse of that region, though 
suffering from t.b., she gathered her three chil- 
dren together and got as far as New Mexico. 
There the last of her savings disappeared. She 
could not get on relief because she lacked the 
proper residence and she was too proud to beg 
— few of these people will ever beg. At last, in 
desperation, she gathered weeds and boiled 
them. As a result, she, Hanley Marion, aged 
10, and Eliza, aged 8, were yisoned and died. 
Ova Belle, aged 12, survive: 

A storekeeper of Oceano, California, told me 
of another woman, and two babies whom he 
found starved to death on the sand dunes. 

Though many a tragedy is locked in the 
mystery of this strange twentieth-century mi- 
gration of folk, it is surprising on the whole 
to observe their unfailing optimism, religious 
faith, and spirit of mutual aid. There is plenty 
of trouble, jealousy, and slander, as is inevita- 
ble in the crowded quarters of the camps, but 
on the whole the spirit of co-operation is far 
greater. Mostly is it share and share alike. 

The newcomers are ineligible for relief, but 
I was in the San Luis Obispo relief agency when 
a special federal order was being carried out to 
distribute a few dollars per head during the lean 
week prior to the beginning of the pea harvest. 

“Did you get everybody?” the head of the 
agency asked. 

“Just about,” said the field worker. “But, 
if I. missed one or two, it won’t make much 
difference. The funds will all be evenly dis- 
tributed. They always divvy up on everything 
anyway.” 
| 


Tis vast micration is an economic 
shift of great importance to the country, of 
large significance for the future. It is as dra- 
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matic in its way as the trek of Bedouins out of 
the Arabian desert upon the garden towns to 
the north, as described so vividly by Lawrence 
in his Seven Pillars, or some great movement of 
peoples out of central Asia. For it is a migra- 
tion that has not ceased; if anything, despite 
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any return of prosperity to the country at 
large, it will likely be further augmented. 

For though drought and depression are im- 
mediately responsible, peculiar agricultural 
conditions in the Middle West and the Pacific 
States, among other places, point to the proba- 
bility that these Migs are to become a per- 
manent phenomenon of American life. They are 
apt to increase rather than decrease in num- 
bers. They form a group already recognizable, 
with peculiar mores and, despite their low eco- 
nomic level and apparently hit-or-miss life, 
with rigid standards — moral, social, and oth- 
erwise. Among them is developing a distinc- 
tive lingo and folklore. In short, the Migs are 
in process of becoming America’s permanent 
gypsies. 

About a fifth of them are Okies, i.e., from 
Oklahoma; three fifths of them are from the 
drought States of Arizona, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, and Missouri; 80 per cent all told are 
from drought areas. A small fraction is made 
up of traditional migratory workers from West- 
ern and Southern States; a still smaller frac- 
tion is drawn from the industrial centers of the 
Middle West, the East, and New England; and 
a still smaller fraction of them comes from the 
share-cropper States of the South unaffected 
by drought. 

Most of them, a few years ago, were share 
croppers, tenant farmers, or independent 
ranchers. Most are men traditionally close to 
the soil, who turn instinctively to the soil, who 
are unhappy away from the soil, and who are 
quite unfit for industrial activities even could 
industry absorb them. There is even less pros- 
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pect of agriculture’s reabsorbing them on a set- 

tled basis; and the most extravagant plans ot 

the resettlement program, even before it was 

whittled down to fragmentary welfare work, 

could scarcely have solved their problem. And 

so they bid fair to become a permanent gypsy 
class, for, as gypsies, there is a definite 
niche for them in the Western American 
agrarian and economic scheme. Pecul- 
iarly enough, their disasters came at 
precisely the moment when more than 
ever there was a need for them in the 
migratory role which they were obliged 
to assume. And as roving gypsies their 
condition in certain instances has im- 
proved since the worst days of the de- 
pression. 

Dr. Paul Taylor of the University of Cali- 
fornia has made a detailed study of the mi- 
gration statistics for that State. These Migs 
had been arriving in a growing stream all 
through the period of the depression. The 
number of those in the Mig class who arrived 
by motor vehicle — excluding those who ar- 
rived afoot, by bus, or by train — totaled for 
the twelve months ending June 15, 1936, 
71,047. It is estimated that more than 150,000 
Migs have become permanent denizens of 
California alone, without fixed address, mostly 
a roving horde. 

As one camp denizen told me, with a proud 
laugh, “Oklahoma has captured California 
without firing a shot.” 

One can call these folks indigents, paupers, 
tramps — all the ugly terms which have been 
applied to them by the smug newspapers of 
California and elsewhere. But it is fair to re- 
member that the American frontier was settled 
originally by folk who came West with even 
fewer resources than these latter-day emigrants 
— except that in the earlier days a gun secured 
food and the present folk have no such chance 
at nature, which has all been fenced in, less 
chance in fact than a Central American Indian. 
And they find no homesteads to clear at the 
end of the trail, no chance to build themselves 
up into comfortable citizens. 

Such emigration has made the whole history 
of the United States what it is. Settlers have 
cleared the land, put in crops, built homes. 
When the land petered out, they moved west 
to new land. And so, in recurring waves, the 
frontier was settled. Of such emigrations, one 
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can recall, for instance, the famous Mormon 
pushcart brigade, that strange expedition of 
folk who crossed pristine wilderness through 
northern snows, pushing their scant belong- 
ings ahead of them in carts. They, too, were in 
rags and tatters, and far more of them left 
their bones by the roadside than during the 
present migration. 


Iv 


Thrre 1s also something of a definite 
frontier slant to these later day migrants. Like 
their predecessors, they are abandoning untill- 
able lands but now they find no frontier wait- 
ing their industry. They arrive in the midst of 
a highly developed industrialized agricultural 
system. But they have the appearance of ro- 
mance novels or screen versions of another age. 

In the Oklahoman there is often something 
of the Hoosier; frequently one sees the ungainly 
Abraham Lincoln shape to the bodies, the same 
long hips and loose legs. Usually the Okla- 


homans have short torsos and hard, bony 


_ faces, with tight-creased lips in bitter half- 


moon curve; small, deep-set, boring eyes, pale, 
almost colorless; short, thin noses — a pushed- 
together, economical sort of face that seems to 
lift toward the sky looking for rain. The Tex- 
ans have heavier bodies and legs, are thick of 
jowl, have fatter, open lips, as though about 
to drawl, a half-adenoidal expression — big 
men with simple, babyish faces. 

One gets to know the regional types. From 
parts of Texas come women with pioneer pink 
sunbonnets, drum-shaped, sewn with flexible 
cardboard stuffing that gives the 
appearance of staves, loose cloth 
flaps down the cheeks, and 
pooched with cloth at the back 
of the head. The men wear short 
leather jackets, big-brimmed felt 
hats, short boots with forward- 
slanting high heels. 

Above all, they are a religious 
folk. This, too, is in the tradition 
of American migrations. The At- 
lantic seaboard was settled by 
folk who brought with them a 


stern, ever righteous God. The Mormons led an- 
other migration. The Moravians spread through 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. One still finds, scat- 
tered through the Middle West, old religious 
land colonies, with quaint communal customs. 


MIGS 


The bulk of the present Migs are Pente- 
costals — the Church of the True Gospel. 
Their horrible camps are named The Angel, 
The Burning Bush, The One God, The Cru- 
saders. The Pentecostal folk are a combination 
of Shakers, Holy Rollers, and Hard-Shell Bap- 
tists, and their emotional orgies put an extrav- 
agant negro sect in the shade. 

The Pentecostal pastors circulate among the 
labor camps in Packard automobiles daubed 
with the words Fesus-Is Here. Few of the 
harvest communities, despite their shifting 
population, are now without a small Pente- 
costal church. Weedpatch, Nipomo, Brawley, 
Holtville harbor such churches. Elsewhere the 
itinerant pastor, the Moses of the migration, 
sets up a large brown tent which serves as a 
temple. 

Interesting is the camp of Reverend Baylie 
Dudd. He, too, is obviously Oklahoman, ex- 
cept that he turned out shorter of leg, plumper 
of body, but with the same small, bony features 
topped with a big mass of blond hair. His 
hands, too, are big and bony. He leased a patch 
of ground near Bakersfield and rented out camp 
space at $3 a month. All the camp members, in 
addition, pay him tithes. The religion provides 
for frequent fasts, and in the hot harvest 
fields, where the temperature often reaches 
110, the folk of his and other congregations will 
be found laboring in spite of carrying on an ab- 
solute fast for two, three, or even more days. 
In part this is unconsciously making holiness 
out of a necessity, for they cannot at the same 
time pay the tithes and have enough to eat. 





The Pentecostals also quite conveniently 
leave everything to God, even health. Mostly 
they scorn the services of the nurses provided 
by charitable organizations and the relief 
administration. When a typhoid epidemic was 
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in the offing, only seven out of Reverend 
Dudd’s entire camp would submit to vaccina- 
tion. The health authorities have tried in vain 
to segregate mothers with t.b. Soon all the 
numerous progeny are stricken with it. Their 
beliefs have little to do with modern science; 
but on the other hand they are rigidly moral. 
Though the Pentecostal music is sadistic and 
oversexual and their religious orgies in great 
part represent a form of sex sublimation and 
excitation, dancing is for them of the very 
devil. Any violation of the sexual code, if dis- 
covered, would likely result in an instantaneous 
hanging. 
Vv 


Te Mics represent the first crum- 
blings from the drought and share-cropper 
areas. But if those two factors, drought and 
depression, created the immediate necessity to 
migrate, the makings of the exodus were under 
way long before. 

Recent agricultural studies reveal that, for 
certain parts of the South and New England, 
decline in soil fertility began before the Civil 
War, in a still larger area as early as 1888, still 
more in the ‘nineties, and that a definite de- 
cline set in everywhere except in the Far West 
around 1920-24. This tendency was concealed 
by the War and post-War inflation, which 
forced many submarginal lands into temporary 
use, but it was already an inexorable process 
over fifteen years ago. This partly accounted 
for earlier migrations from Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Carolinas, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee into Oklahoma, Texas, and Kansas. 

This decline in soil fertility was due to un- 
scientific farming, natural depletion, erosion, 
and the plantation system. The decline was 
paralleled by an increasing disappearance of 
the independent small farmers. More and more, 
from 1920 on, the small rancher and little 
rural homeowner saw his possessions passing 
under the hammer, drifting into the hands of 
the banks, the large landowner. Thus, not 
only did the free farmer become a cropper, 
but simultaneously he had to battle declining 
crop returns and give a greater part of his 
yield to those who now owned the soil. 

Thus the drought and the depression merely 
accentuated a situation growing acute, which 
was in process before either of these two addi- 
tional disasters appeared and which will be 


if 


little remedied by a return of general industrial 
prosperity. In fact the ranks of the Migs are 
likely to be added to; more folk must leave 
the Middle West, and from the South at least 
2,000,000 folk are apt to be uprooted unless 
the plantation system is modified or a new cash 
crop is found to substitute for cotton. 

This appearance of the American rubber 
gypsy coincided with an economic situation in 
California and periphery Western States which 
made the Mig the proper answer to the agri- 
cultural system devised there and which now 
tends to make him a permanent if not par- 
ticularly happy American institution. 

In California, improved land reached its 
maximum acreage back in 1889. Since then, the 
area cultivated has been declining. However, 
of this improved land, the proportion under 
artificial irrigation has steadily increased. 
California has gradually abandoned dry farm- 
ing and extensive crops to grow intensive crops. 
In its day, the central valley of California 
was the principal wheat granary of the world. 
The blight of rust, the discovery of new hard 
varieties for colder climates, and other factors 
forced a shift to other grains, finally to inten- 
sive irrigated crops supporting a larger popula- 
tion through greater productivity. Whereas 
intensive crops (at first grapes and fruits, later 
hops, sugar beets, cotton, truck gardening) 
had in 1869 provided but 6.6 per cent of the 
value of California farm products, by 1929 
they provided 80 per cent and were worth 
nearly $400,000,000. This shift meant that, 
while in 1860 less than 40,000 persons were 
gainfully employed in California agriculture, 
by 1930, 332,024 were so employed. But, what 
is more important sociologically, California 
has a larger percentage of farm laborers among 
those engaged in agriculture than any other 
State in the Union. California agriculture is 
run on a large-scale industrialized pattern. 

Of large-scale farms, i.e., those having an 
annual product worth $30,000 or more, Cali- 
fornia has 36.7 per cent of the total of such 
farms for the entire United States. Compare 
this with Mississippi, usually considered a 
large plantation State, which has only 0.4 per 
cent of such large farms. Even in cotton, Mis- 
sissippi’s greatest product, California has 133 
large-scale estates as compared to only 29 in 
Mississippi. Within the borders of California 
in 1930 were 40 per cent of the nation’s large- 















scale dairy farms, 44 per cent of the large-scale 
general farms, 52 per cent of the large-scale 
poultry estates, 60 per cent of the large- 
scale truck farms and fruit farms. Thus, with 
the possible exception of the Soviet Union and 
the American tropics, California represents the 
maximum development of large-scale indus- 
trialized agriculture in the world today. 
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BRecentiy I visited the federal labor 
camp near Weedpatch, south of Bakersfield, 
where some slight effort has been made to pro- 
vide a handful of Okies and Migs with sanitary 
conveniences. I had driven there up over the 
Coast Range, through one of the most beauti- 
ful valleys I had seen anywhere in California, 
and saw in that rich, ample, and fertile corner 
only one human residence — a gas station. I 
was traversing part of the vast Miller estate of 
the Kern County Land Company, over 400,000 
acres. This was just northwest of the federal 
labor camp. Look at the map of California and 
you will see in that part a great stretch almost 
unmarked by towns or public roads. It is part 
of this estate. Above the Miller estate stretches 
the great Lux estate. Below it stretches the big 
Hoover ranch. All about the federal camp are 
the broad acres of Di Giorgio, subsidiary of 
the great fruit company in the Salinas Valley, 
where last year in the lettuce fields strikers 
were murdered, and terror reigned. And south 
of the camp, stretching as far as the eye can 
reach to the far mountains, are the broad acres 
of the Chandler estate. 

The head of the labor camp told me that, 
even if a man should come into the region with 
$1,000 in his pocket to buy a modest five acres, 
he would have difficulty obtaining it. The 
federal authorities found real difficulty in 
locating ground they could lease for their 
camp, and were fought every inch of the way 
in their efforts to help out the Migs. 

This large-scale industrial agriculture re- 
quires a large rural proletariat — at harvest 
season. It has little need for labor the rest of 
the year. Hence it needs a floating population. 

Originally this seasonal labor supply was 
largely furnished by Mexicans, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Filipinos, in later years particularly 
by Mexicans. Stricter immigration regulations 
in 1929 limited the supply of such aliens. The 
depression here and improving conditions in 


Mexico caused the return of large numbers to 


the homeland. A depleted labor supply enabled 
the remaining Mexicans to organize, and sev- 
eral bitter labor struggles ensued. 

Now the Migs and Okies have made their 
triumphal way into the California agrarian 
system, in part by undercutting the previous 
wage levels of Japs, Mex, and Filipinos. 

Though California agriculture needs the 
Migs, a great hullabaloo has been raised against 
them both in and out of the State. The cities 
which must bear the relief burden during the 
off season naturally are wrathful. Los Angeles 
County arrogantly posted policemen outside 
its own borders at the State line to stop the 
influx. Imperial County also took a hand at 
stopping the Migs at the State line, but, when 
an unusually large harvest in the county and a 
short season made additional hands suddenly 
necessary, the big growers did not hesitate to 
rush agent contractors to bring in large addi- 
tional cavalcades from Arizona. 

In short, California really wants the Migs 
when the crops are ready to harvest, and she 
wishes they were in Timbuktu the rest of the 
year, for then they can only drift into the cities 
or into roadside slums, menacing public health, 
while they starve through to the next crop or 
through a year until they become eligible for 
relief. Relief is not so much a subsidy to the 
Migs as it is to the big growers, but this is not 
recognized. In the work season, therefore, the 
Migs are hailed gladly; in the off season, they 
are railroaded from county to county, jailed for 
vagrancy, and otherwise molested. 

But, whatever the contretemps of their lives, 
they represent a dramatic population shift, 
they are part and parcel of a new economic de- 
velopment in the Far West. The only life they 
can lead is a gypsy life. They are the new 
American gypsies on wheels, following the crops 
from the early harvest in hot Imperial Valley, 
on up the coast to the pea harvest, over into 
San Joaquin for the grape harvest, finally the 

cotton picking. They have no homes; their 
children attend half a dozen or more schools 
during the year. Each year they become more 
definitely a group with cultural frontiers, less 
adaptable to any other kind of life. Most of 
them would no longer have any success as 
settlers. Once they were farmers; now they are 
nomads. They are agriculturists without roots 
in the soil whose wealth they garner. 


A Young Man’s Darling 


by EUDORA RAMSAY RICHARDSON 


T.. ADAGE that has to do with the 

desirability of becoming an old man’s darling 
rather than a young man’s slave must take its 
place categorically among those 
sayings that are born of masculine 
concepts and not reality. It was 
undoubtedly invented by some 
doddering old gentleman who, 
stricken in years like King David, 
hoped to be revived by a fair 
damsel, Shulamite or Philistine. 
Whatever doubtful advantage is 
to be derived from the union of 
masculine age and feminine youth 
can’t be entered on the darling’s 
ledger. 

I married a man eight years my 
senior. Though I shouldn’t be 
willing to trade him for a more recent model, I 
find myself wishing now and then that our 
chronological status were reversed. If I were 
eight years older than he, I know | could man- 
age to keep young and do it joyously; while he 
isn’t even trying to be anything but a man of 
his age. I am convinced, moreover, that when 
a man is considerably older than his wife — 
say, fifteen or twenty years, not eight — 
the marriage results in unhappiness for the 
parties of both parts. If there is any disparity 
at all in ages, the husband should be the 
younger. 

Of course, I am developing a thesis that 
could not have been proved in the era when 
adages were made. Two generations ago women 
broke young. Now men do the breaking. Both 
my grandfathers killed off two wives and mar- 
ried youthful thirds, who managed to survive 
them. In those days women had babies every 
year or two, while the manly medical profession 
paid little attention to anything so feminine 
and unimportant as childbirth. Accordingly, 
nature took its tragic course. Walk through 
any old graveyard and count the wives buried 
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beside the patriarchs and you will be sure 

that times have changed. Women (whose work 

was never done) passed early to their heavenly 
rewards, and their husbands 
“gat heat” from young damsels. 
Today there are in the world 
more old women than old men, 
playing contract bridge, running 
around to meetings, or supporting 
gigolos. 

Now, with the help of artificial 
aids and a new point of view, 
women look younger than their 
masculine contemporaries. Most 
of my friends are between 40 and 
50. The women aren’t even “set- 
tled” in tastes, in attitudes, or in 
figures; and most of the men are 

pot-bellied, bald or gray, fixed in mental ruts, 
and content in the evenings to snore behind 
newspapers. 

Apparently, there is not much a man can do 
to improve his looks. Of course, he might keep 
down the frontal bulge. He claims, however, to 
have time for nothing more strenuous than 
golf; and, unfortunately, figures aren’t kept 
trim by strolls across fields and long pauses at 
the nineteenth hole. Then, too, he is far too 
certain of his charms to put forth the effort 
required to perpetuate them. His hair, when it 
tends to turn gray or to disappear, presents an 
insurmountable difficulty. It can be neither 
dyed effectively nor retained when it begins to 
lose the color of its youth or to vanish. And 
whoever saw a toupee that was not either 
ridiculous or grotesque? 

The woman of 45, however, can fight a 
winning game against the ravages of time. If 
she has any sense at all, she will not allow her- 
self to become fat — not so long as she makes 
use of all the available information concerning 
diets and calories and exercises and is able to 
resist her appetite in certain fields. I verily 
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believe that we are now producing fewer fat 
women than lived in any other era. 

A woman need not remain as God made her. 
While men’s clothes can scarcely be called 
flattering, a woman’s can change her from a 
frump into a fashion plate. If flesh can’t be lost 
from all parts of the body, it can be so success- 
fully misplaced as never to be found by an out- 
sider. The right sort of foundation garments 
can bring about slender hips and a youthful 
uplift. A woman can create personality through 
color schemes and add to her allure by well- 
chosen perfumes. If her hair wasn’t once black 
or dark brown, it can be “touched” effectively; 
and, if it must be allowed to turn, she can be- 
come a ravishing platinum blonde. There are 
coiffures that lessen the effect of features that 
are bad and accent those that are good. Today 
some wigs are so natural and lovely as to 
deceive even tonsorial experts. (I assume they 
can be worn at night by old-fashioned wives 
who can’t sleep alone and like it.) A woman is 
able to hide a multitude of lines by the use of 


.creams and an artistic make-up. 


A man, however, is put to it to improve the 
raw material that went into the making of him. 
So he gives up and looks his age — or more. 


ANOTHER DOUBLE STANDARD 


Wouex not only look younger than men 
of their age but are younger by all the tests 
that mean anything. Lloyd Jones’s investiga- 
tions showed the specific gravity of blood 
higher in old women than in old men — which 
means, of course, that old women are “ younger” 
than old men. The life expectancy of women 
past middle age is longer than that of men. So 
the insurance companies are not guilty of a 
discrimination when they charge women more 
for annuities than they charge men. 

Since an active mind keeps the body young, 
it is fair to conclude that this physical superi- 
ority of women often has a mental basis. More 
women than men are voracious readers and 
listen to addresses on subjects that are stimu- 
latingly controversial. If you doubt the truth of 


‘that statement, stand for half a day near the 


dispensing desk at any public library, count 
the borrowers, nd take a look at the sort of 
books women are taking home. Then go to the 
open forum that your city provides for the 
inquiring among its citizens and note how 
many more women than men are in the audi- 
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ence. No matter how little brainwork the 
average businessman is called on to do during 
the day, he is far too weary at night to tax his 
mind with ideas that are unrelated to his 
money-making program. So he nods over the 
newspaper or drinks himself into a pleasant 
but ephemeral state of forgetfulness. There- 
fore, in order to be suitably mated, he should 
be married to a woman older than he, who has 
learned tolerance and patience. (I am writing 
of average men, mind you, and not of the 
delightful exceptions without which women’s 
lives would be drab indeed.) 

Yet, no matter how old they look or behave, 
men still have two measuring rods for age — 
one applicable to women and the other to them- 
selves. This is an irrational masculine habit 
there is no use trying to explain. Two new 
stories that appeared simultaneously im a daily 
paper illustrate the operation of this double 
standard. One was headed Aged Woman Hit by 
Automobile; the other referred to a college 
president as a “youthful educator.” The 
woman was 48, the educator 44. Now really! 

What a man believes, he holds to be both 
true and self-evident. Therefore, those who 
have not experienced the advantages accruing 
from marriage to older women ignorantly ex- 
press sympathy, instead of envy, for their more 
fortunate brothers. 


AGELESS CHARM 


Charms a quality that endures. Though 
it eludes accurate definition, J. M. Barrie, 
in What Every Woman Knows, describes it 
prettily. 

Maggie, you recall, replies to Alick’s ques- 
tion, “What is charm, 
exactly?” 

“Oh, it’s —it’s sort 





of bloom on a woman,” she says. “If you 
have it, you don’t need to have anything 
else; and if you don’t have it it doesn’t mat- 
ter what else you have. Some women, the 
few, have charm for all; and most have charm 
for one. But some have charm for none.” 

At any rate, charm, once possessed, seldom 
slips away from its owner. Sarah Bernhardt, 
lacking a leg, very old, and no longer slim, was 
a charming Camille, whom it did not seem 
incongruous that a youthful Armand should 
love. 

George Eliot was 61 when the young Cross 
married her. If you doubt the quality of his 
love, read the biography of his wife that he 
gave to the world after the novelist’s death. 

Ever since Oedipus fell in love with his 
mother, Epicaste, and perhaps prior to that 
remot day, men have found older women 
alluring. You have heard the story, no doubt, 
of the well-known American educator who 
married a woman twenty years his senior. The 
lovely lady was adored not only by her husband 
but by the students who flocked to her salon 
and hung on her words. 

And Robert Browning was speaking of a 
wife six years older than he when he wrote that 
elegy ending with the triumphant words — 

Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 

But I can come closer home for my illustra- 
tions. I have a friend whose husband is twenty 
years younger than she. To be quite exact, he 
is 45, and she is 65. Never would you want to 
see a more sprightly, happy, and delightful 
lady. She is as nimble as a gazelle and as pert 
and saucy and animated as women are made, 
ready to take trips at a moment’s notice, to 
dance all night at the mere hint that her hus- 
band would like to accept an invitation. If she 
“feels” her age, she laughs it off merrily. 

Another woman of my acquaintance is said 
by knowing friends to be 70 and ten years 
older than her husband. Long ago, people used 
to pity him, anticipating, of course, the time 
when he would have a haggard old woman on 
his hands. Now they contrast his graying hair 
with the smooth undulations of her Titian 
head, the furrows in his cheeks with the un- 
lined contour of her face, and his sagging body 
with the youthful figure that steps beside him. 

The third woman is 40, and her husband is 


35. She is one of those rarely intellectual people 
who never grow old, for the tentacles of her 
mind are always reaching out for new ideas. 
The necessity of playing around with the vapid 
young wives of her husband’s friends presents 
her greatest difficulty. But this situation is not 
produced by disparity in ages. Friends of my 
own older husband are married to women 
whose brains and interests have not improved 
with the years. 

Since keeping young and alert, though re- 
quiring the expenditure of considerable effort, 
is advantageous to a woman, no matter to 
whom she is married, older wives should be 
grateful for the pranks of Cupid. Their hus- 
bands, moreover, are very lucky men. They 
get the spoiling and mothering that every man 
craves, whether or not the “mother fixation” 
entered into his choice of a bride. They are 
rarely treated to demonstrations of jealousy, 
for older wives know better than to precipitate 
scenes and thus cause molehills to assume the 
dimensions of mountains. Nor is an older wife 
going to risk the unfortunate traces that tears 
and emotional upheavals inevitably leave on 
her face. 

Of course, older wives are scrupulously com- 
panionable, seldom permitting their husbands 
to travel alone; but they are clever enough to 
convince the gullible fellows that this is induced 
by devotion and not suspicion. 


THE AGE FACTOR IN DIVORCE 


IE am sorry that I have no access to 
statistics on the permanence of these marriages 
I am extolling and that I must rely on my own 
limited observations. At any rate, I know of 
not one that has ended in the divorce courts. 

Women who have had time for acquiring a 
bit of worldly wisdom are able to put the 
proper valuation on a husband’s adventures 
with other women. They know that most men 
don’t really want to break up their homes and 
face scandal and alimony, even though they 
may imagine, in an unguarded moment, that 
they do. So the older wife will generally give 
her husband a bit of rope in times of emotional 
crisis and, after a while, draw him safely back 
to shelter. These women either realize that 
they stand small chance of getting new hus- 
bands or prefer wisely to bear those ills they 
have than fly to others they know not of. So 
a man’s little fling, forgiven and forgotten, 

































































































































creates no permanent distress for innocent 
victims. 

The age of a wife apparently has nothing to 
do with a husband’s philandering impulse. 
In the lives of some men, the time arrives, 
regardless of home influences, when the eye 
and the hand must wander. While the intellec- 
tuals — comparatively few in both sexes — 
may be seeking companionship and under- 
standing, the average man’s yearning is wholly 
physical and, therefore, short-lived. The hus- 
band usually has not the slightest desire to 
desert his wife and to transfer his loyalty. I 
may be wrong. Yet I honestly believe that 
wives gain in the long run when they exercise 
tolerance in these things. Older women, more 
often than younger, view masculine vagaries 
from a revealing perspective. Certainly I am 
not condoning misdemeanors that are the 
accompaniment of the “dangerous age.” Now 
and then, however, the strictest moralist must 
be practical. 

Very busy people, of course, don’t have time 
for philandering. Accordingly, the older wife, 
concentrating on the absorbing task of holding 
the young husband whom the Lord or her wits 
brought her, is looking for no new scalps. Since 
men of all ages are quite intolerant of their 
wives’ strolls along the primrose path, we can 
see why the divorce hazard is small in the 
marriages in which the wife is the older. 

Everything is reversed, however, when the 
husband is considerably older than the wife — 
fifteen or twenty years older, I mean. A defense 
mechanism, born of an inferiority complex, 
prevents his attempting to be either young or 
agreeable. If he goes out at all socially, he does 
so with reluctance and at parties sits on the 
sidelines, sour and jealous and suspicious. Like 
the Duke in Browning’s My Last Duchess, he 
wants “her husband’s presence only” to call 
“that spot of joy” into the lady’s cheek and 
resents the smiles in passing that are not 
bestowed on him. The disparity in ages eats 
into his soul and turns him into a sadist who 
would like to give commands that would 
stop all smiles. Over and over I have seen such 
a husband torturing himself and the younger 
woman he has married. Both are to be pitied, 
of course, and both are to blame for entering 
an arrangement so conducive to tragedy. 

Instead of being protective toward their 
wives, these men are defensively cruel. “You 
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are mine,” they seem to be saying. “‘ Perhaps 
you want a younger man but you are married 
to me. So I have a right to make you misera- 
ble.” By belittling their wives, they assert a 
superiority they know to be nonexistent. While 
the younger husband is meticulously polite to 
his older wife (so that the world may know 
that he is not to be pitied) and becomes a 
finer person (because whatever protective in- 
stinct has entered into his original make-up is 
called into play), the much older husband 
becomes boorish and ill-mannered and an in- 
tolerable housemate. Far from countenancing 
a little fling from which a woman might re- 
cover, he resents his wife’s approving speech 
occasioned by 

The dropping of the daylight in the West, 

The bough of cherries some officious fool 


Broke in the orchard for ber, the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace. . . 


Perhaps the older woman does not deserve 
praise, or the older man blame. By both in- 
heritance and training, women are more ad- 
justable than are men. We have lived to please, 
and men have lived to be pleased. As little 
girls, we had to adjust ourselves to the boys in 
the family. In adolescence, how adjustable we 
had to be in order to be popular — keeping 
step at dances with the boys and not with the 
music, listening with bated breath to stories of 
masculine prowess, studying boys’ tastes and 
submerging our own! We watched the adjust- 
ments that made our mothers’ marriages suc- 
cessful; knew that meals had to be served to 
suit a husband’s schedule and kept warm to 
accommodate his uncertain arrivals; realized 
that, if the man of the house didn’t like 
shrimps, then shrimps were never bought; saw 
our mother entering into the lives of her 
children because our father had neither time 
nor inclination for such pursuits. Indeed, the 
woman who marries a younger man is initiating 
no new program when she keeps step with her 
husband. 

After considerable a priori reasoning, I am 
convinced that a young woman who marries a 
much older man is more likely to be his slave 
than his darling —even in this day when 
woman’s status is not fixed and inexorable and 
women find a way out of such slavery. Both to 
promote marital happiness and to decrease 
divorces, I suggest, therefore, that men seek 
wives at least three or four years their seniors. 
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Life and Literature 


Necessary and Unnecessary Writing* 


A. THE New York Book Fair it hap- 
pened that a complaint often made by this de- 
partment was the theme of some of the speeches: 
the overwhelming deluge of books, most of 
which should never have been published. Like 
some talent for music or painting or extrasen- 
sory perception, some talent for writing is 
common enough, but as publishing now stands 
it is possible to present a commonpiace literary 
talent to a public where a hundred-times- 
greater talent in music or painting would not 
get a look-in. Why this should be so is hard to 
explain, for the fact is that a surprising propor- 
tion of books published do not pay their way. 
But some publishers like a varied list, others 
have to keep the presses going, and, not un- 
commonly, authors are willing to pay, at least 
in part, for the publication of their own works. 

A calamity as great as the deluge is that, in 
proportion to the population of this country, 
not a large number of books is bought. Partly 
this is owing to the bewilderment of people 
before the multitude of titles. It is also, of a 
certainty, owing to the way literature is taught 
in many schools and colleges. A feeling for liter- 
ature, a sense of literary discrimination, is 
seldom conveyed to the students. Literary his- 
tory is frequently regarded as of more impor- 


* Eprror’s Note: — The recent books discussed by Mrs. Colum 
in this article are: Cleopatra, by Emil Ludwig (Viking, $3.50); 
The Minstrel Boy, dy L. 4. G. Strong (Knopf, $3.75); The Harp 
That Once, by Howard Mumford Fones (Holt, $3.50); Life Is My 
Song, by Fobn Gould Fletcher (Farrar & Rinebart, $3.50); Ends 
and Means, by Aldous Huxley (Harper, $2.75); Memoir of #, by 
Jobn Eglinton (Macmillan, $2.50); The Importance of Living, dy 
Lin Yutang (Reynal & Hitchcock, $3.00). 


tance than literature itself; students are stuffed 
with dates and dead knowledge which vanishes 
as soon as they enter on their struggle with the 
world. During my occasional incursions into 
teaching I have constantly had students who 
knew more about literary history than about 
literature. For twelve students in one of the 
classes I had who were pat about the date of 
the publication of the Lyrical Ballads and who 
could give the titles of some of the contents, 
only one was familiar enough with them to be 
able to repeat verses from the poems. A reform 
in the method of teaching literature is sorely 
needed, at least in some centers of learning. 


UNNECESSARY BOOKS 


Wane tre literary supplements of our 
daily newspapers are generally conducted with 
distinguished ability as far as they can cope 
with the array of books that hurtle into their 
offices, yet their columns necessarily have to 
pay their way, and the editor has rarely enough 
funds at his command to pay competent critics 
as they should be paid. What we really need in 
a country of this size is one or two thoroughly 
disinterested and able literary reviews, inde- 
pendent not only of publishers’ advertisements 
but of propaganda and of prejudice. In the 
beginning such a review might have to be run 
at a loss, but I am convinced that after a while 
its prestige would be so great that it would pay 
its way. A few moneyed young men in search of 
a real interest and anxious to do something for 
the cultural life of the country could not do 
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better than finance such a publication, employ- 
ing cultivated and competent writers who 
would have enough sense of life as well as of 
literature to make it a genuine expression and 
not merely another exotic or a forum for the 
display of pedantry. After a few years a pub- 
lication of this kind could do a great deal 
toward weeding out all those writers who write 
for vanity or publicity or, as happens some- 
times, for professional advancement. Far too 
often, at present, a mild and meaningless pub- 
licity in a literary journal is an aid to academic 
advancement. 

Even well-known writers sometimes write 
unnecessary books. Before me is a book, by 
Emil Ludwig, called Cleopatra, which could 
easily be dispensed with; it is a great comedown 
for this author after his fine book of last year, 
The Nile. In his preface he shows himself un- 
easy about the form of the new work: 

Though here the limit of the historical novel has 
been reached, it has nowhere been overstepped. . . . 


I hope my readers will accept this representation as a 
contribution to a history of the human heart. 


He has reason for being uneasy, for, no matter 
what he says about this being a historical 
novel, it is nothing more than a gaudily fic- 
tionized biography of the kind that came with 
such a rush after the success of Lytton Strach- 
ey’s and Stefan Zweig’s work. 

There are two ways of writing about Cleo- 
patra: one is to write an account based on re- 
search, giving us only what can honestly be 
deduced from records, and the other is to write 
about her as Gautier, Shaw, and Shakespeare 
have written — that is, in an unmistakably 
imaginative way. But Emil Ludwig takes 
neither course. In spite of the lusciousness of 
his style, he writes without the imaginative 
projection of a novelist, and, no matter what he 
invents, his Cleopatra remains the fictionized 
biography. 

The actually known facts about Cleopatra’s 
life are meager, and are involved with Roman 
propaganda. Julius Caesar, whose son Cleo- 
patra is supposed to have borne, makes one 
reference to her in his commentaries on the 
Alexandrine War. He simply says, “Caesar 
restored Queen Cleopatra to her throne because 
she had been loyal and had always remained 
with him in his headquarters.” In Plutarch’s 
Lives of Caesar and of Antony there is more: 
there is the well-known story of Cleopatra’s 





having herself brought to Caesar rolled up in a 
carpet, the incident that Shaw uses so amus- 
ingly. This, like her having divers fasten salt 
fish on Antony’s hook, reveals her as one of 
those whimsical charmers whom men will al- 
ways adore. But the whimsicality is absent 
from the Cleopatra of Emil Ludwig, and the 
luridly detailed accounts of her amorous orgies 
with Antony are too much for even a fiction- 
ized biography. We become convinced that 
Shakespeare, in Antony and Cleopatra, is the 
best reading of all about the Egyptian queen, 


her lovers, and her enemies. 
TWO CONTRASTING BIOGRAPHIES 


Adnonc Tue other new biographies there 
are two lives of the Irish poet, Thomas Moore 
— one by an Irish writer, L. A. G. Strong, and 
one by an American professor, Howard Mum- 
ford Jones. Both will probably be welcomed by 
those few Irish readers who still keep up an 
enthusiasm for the Moore of the Irish Melodies. 
To them L. A. G. Strong’s The Minstrel Boy 
will be more interesting than Mumford Jones’s 
Harp That Once, the merits of which are chiefly 
on the research side and in its attempt to place 
Moore as a Regency poet (to which there is 
some point). L. A. G. Strong, who has a feeling 
for literature and a sense of poetry which 
Mumford Jones lacks, writes with the grace of 
an accomplished writer, and his book is what it 
purports to be: the portrait of one who was a 
charming personality though “neither a great 
man nor a great poet.” 

L. A. G. Strong does not make the mistake of 
trying to drag in comparisons between Moore’s 
lyrics and those of the poets of the Celtic 
renaissance like Yeats and AX. Mumford 
Jones’s lack of intuition into literature is at its 
worst when he compares Moore’s tripping 
lines — 

Ob! bad we some bright little isle of our own 

In a@ blue summer ocean, far off and alone, 


Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming bowers, 
And the bee banquets on through a whole year of flowers. 


There with souls ever ardent and pure as the clime, 
We should love as they loved in the first golden time. 


— with Yeats’s — 


I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there with clay and wattles 


made, 
Nine bean-rows will I bave there, a bive for the boney- 
bee, 


And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and day 

I bear lake-water lapping with low sounds on the shore; 

While I stand on the roadway or on the pavement gray 

I bear it in the deep beart’s core. 

Now there are certainly an isle and a bee 
in both, but beyond this there is no resemblance 
in meter or mood or subject. Yeats’s is a 
poem of exile, Innisfree being a real island, 
part of his boyhood’s memories; while Moore’s 
is a vague daydreaming about a love nest. 

Mumford Jones has, besides, no natural abil- 
ity for getting into communication with the 
culture of another people, and so he has not 
been able to acquire a sense of the Irish inheri- 
tance out of which certain of Moore’s lyrics 
came. When he announces that Moore caught 
the idiom of the Celt as no preceding English 
poet had done, he is making a statement that 
reads curiously. He may mean that every poet 
writing in English, including Americans, is an 
English poet, a point of view with which I can- 
not agree. And, of course, “the idiom of the 
Celt,” which Mumford Jones seems to know 
little about, appeared many times in English 
before Moore. Just to mention a couple of 
cases, there is the Scottish Jane Elliott’s “The 
Flowers o’ the Forest are a’ wede awa’”’; there 
is John Philpot Curran’s “If sadly thinking 
with spirits sinking”; there is Burns in some 
of his songs; and there were, in both Scotland 
and Ireland, folk poets who made poems in 
English and carried over the idiom of the Celt. 
One must remember that this idiom is as much 
an inheritance of the Scots as it is of the Irish 
and that Bunting, the collector of the Irish 
melodies, applied to the Scottish poet, Thomas 
Campbell, to perform the task that Moore 
afterwards performed. Campbell’s “Exile of 
Erin” has certainly a good deal of the Celtic 
idiom. Is it necessary to say that Scots Gaelic 
and Irish are the same language (with some 
differences in their development), with the 
same poetical inheritance? 

The contemporary neglect of Thomas Moore 
is not owing, as Mumford Jones thinks, to the 
Wordsworthians, the Coleridgians, the Shelley 
specialists, and the Keats enthusiasts but to 
the patent fact that even his best poetry did 
not wear very well. It is also owing to the fact 
that Moore’s type of poetry makes less and less 
appeal to his countrymen. Mumford Jones 
makes the grave mistake of imagining that the 


music of the melodies was folk music; for the 
most part it was culture music, the music of the 
accomplished musicians and composers who 
were the hereditary harpers to the Irish 
princes. If it had been real folk music, it is 
doubtful if Moore’s singing of the melodies 
would have had such great popularity in Lon- 
don drawing rooms. The traditional singing of 
the Irish folk and the tunes they sing to are 
something else altogether, something not often 
heard outside of Ireland and then only among 
Irish exiles. 

The best part of Mumford Jones’s book, 
the result of his research, could, with a better 
chance of life, have been published in a pam- 
phlet forstudents rather than in the biographical 
shape it is now in. His attempts to be lively in 
the manner of modern biographers degenerates 
tor the most part to a mild friskiness and a 
classroom wise-crackery, for he has no natural 
vigor of style, and his interest is in information 
about literature rather than in literature itself. 


COURAGEOUS LIVING 


A s00x more interesting to Americans 
than either of these two literary biographies is 
John Gould Filetcher’s Life Is My Song. 
Fletcher came into American literature at what 
was really its most exciting period, the America 
into which had just come Robinson’s Man 
Against the Sky, Frost’s North of Boston, Mas- 
ters’ Spoon River Anthology, Ezra Pound’s 
poetry, the imagist group and Amy Lowell, and 
Harriet Monroe’s magazine, Poetry. These all 
appeared within a couple of years of each other 


and made America intellectually a very stimu-. 


lating place. Then, a man writing a volume of 
real poetry would be reviewed on the first page 
of the New York Times literary supplement (at 
that time, if I remember aright, the only com- 
plete literary supplement), instead of, as now, 
in a few inches of space somewhere at the back. 

But it is not only John Gould Fletcher’s ac- 
count of the literary society of three or four 
countries that will interest the general reader; 
it is even more his candid account of a life lived 
by a man of letters in our own time, a frus- 
trated and bewildered life, disappointed in 
most of its ambitions. He fell a victim to the 
notions of changing sex morality; his interior 
conflict, when the wife of another man fell in 
love with him and he with her, is deeply im- 
pressive even if we feel that it is too unreserved. 
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His first wife’s husband’s determination that 
the lady was to be treated fairly and not merely 
casually by the then young Fletcher is an ob- 
ject lesson in the European view of such mat- 
ters. A woman’s position in America is better in 
many ways, but in sentimental relations to men 
and in all affairs of amour it is better in Europe. 
I remember the public castigation given by a 
French judge to a South American who had 
deserted his mistress under tragic circum- 
stances and then allowed her to be summoned 
to court because, at a later encounter, she had 
wounded him. 

John Gould Fletcher, dealing with another 
phase of his life, is willing to admit that maybe 
he had not enough of the divine fire to make 
much of a mark in his chosen vocation, poetry. 
While frankly declaring that he “made the 
supremely fatal mistake of supposing at 
twenty-one” that he “must be a poet,” yet he 
now believes, in the fifties and married once 
more to another’s wife, that life has been well 
worth living with his chosen work. “In an 
age,” he writes, “imbued with the importance 

‘of documentary information, he must be a 

brave man who pretends to write poetry at 
all.” He must, indeed, be a brave man who 
pretends to write any sort of disinterested liter- 
ature, and the impression we get from Life Is 
My Song is that it is an account of the life of a 
brave man, a bewildered man, who sacrificed 
much for what he believed to be the pursuit of 
spiritual truth. His resentment that in cultural 
matters New York’s decision is so powerful, his 
plea for a regional instead of a metropolitan 
culture, will appeal to that considerable group 
of Americans who believe that, in proportion to 
population, the most cultured Americans live 
outside New York. Despite the dreariness of 
places such as Arkansas which John Gould 
Fletcher writes about, adventurous and pa- 
triotic men, taking what they can find, will 
have to settle down and create an art in these 
places. The creation of art is more intimately 
related to genuine patriotism than many 
imagine. 


CIVILIZATION’S MOTIVES 


Adivous Huxey is a younger man than 
John Gould Fletcher, but he too has come to 
the point when he must deliver a testament. 
His is nothing less than an attempt to relate to 
a theory of the nature of reality the problems of 


domestic and international politics, of war and 
economics, of education, religion, and ethics. 
He concludes: 

It goes without saying that the task has been in- 
adequately performed. Nevertheless I make no 


apologies for attempting it. Even a fragmentary 
outline of a synthesis is better than no synthesis at 
all. 


Any understanding reader must respect him 
for making the attempt, for showing us that 
there is something in the nature of reality at 
variance with the philosophy of meaningless- 
ness which he and others of his contemporaries 
held a generation or even a decade ago. Now he 
says with a candor that is affecting: 

Does the world as a whole possess the value and 
meaning that we constantly attribute to certain 
parts of it (such as human beings and their work); 
and if so, what is the nature of that value and mean- 
ing? This is a question which, a few years ago, I 
should not even have posed. . . . I had motives for 
not wanting the world to have a meaning, conse- 
quently assumed there was none, and was able with- 
out any difficulty to find satisfying reasons for this 
assumption. 

It is hard to imagine anybody’s having mo- 
tives for not wanting the world to have a mean- 
ing, for that it should have a meaning would 
appear to be a necessity for the happiness of all 
conscious people. Then Aldous Huxley makes 
this statement, astonishing to some of us: 

The desire to justify a certain sexual looseness 
played a part in the popularization of meaningless- 
ness at least as important as that played by the 


desire for liberation from an unjust and inefficient 
form of social organization. 


To those readers who have followed Aldous 
Huxley’s work and progress, the state of mind 
he has reached in Ways and Means will seem to 
be something in the nature of a religious con- 
version. Some of his solutions for present-day 
evils are the same as those Christianity has al- 
ways put forward through its great teachers. 
This is the case for instance, when he insists 
that all progress worth the name must be prog- 
ress in charity and when he shows us that the 
ideal man, the man most worthy of admiration, 
should be for us the man who practices detach- 
ment — detachment from power, wealth and 
prestige. This was not only the ideal of Chris- 
tianity but, even more generally, the ideal of 
Buddhism. It was the focusing idea of the disci- 
pline that attracted high-minded men into the 
monastic orders, both Christian and Buddhist. 
Aldous Huxley, in fact, pleads for a revival of 





the monastic orders, or, since they do exist, for 
a more extended and a more secular practice of 
their ideals. 

“Act, but be not attached to the fruits of ac- 
tion,” says the Bhagavad-Gita, and what Al- 
dous Huxley really wants in our civilization is 
an increase in the number of people who do not 
attach themselves to the fruits of their actions, 
whether these actions result in power, money, 
or fame. He gets at something fundamental 
when he declares that the means employed to 
bring about any change in society should be ap- 
propriate to the desired ends. Communism in 
Russia, for example, proposed, as its ends, free- 
dom and the means of subsistence for all; but 
the means used are inappropriate: constant ter- 
ror and the fear of executions for some groups, 
starvation for others. That means should be 
appropriate to ends ought, I believe, to be 
made axiomatic in all education — a new ethic, 
perhaps the one contribution to ethics in our 
time. 

It is important and hope-giving to remember 
that there have been in our time men who ful- 
filled the ideal that Aldous Huxley is trying to 
- set before us. One modern writer who in a very 
high degree had the detachment as well as the 
sense of the appropriate relation of means to 
ends was AE (George William Russell), whose 
career is dealt with in a book by his friend, 
John Eglinton, 4 Memoir of . That this is not 
a “life” but a memoir should be noted, but it 
gets down the character of the man, the facts of 
his life, his own significant statements, and the 
testimony of his familiars. Ai had, in fact, the 
qualities of a Buddhist monk: he was detached, 
he practiced meditation and mental concentra- 
tion, he was full of charity and magnanimity, 
he acted and cared little for the fruits of action, 
and he was devoted to the philosophy of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. After reading Ways and Means 
it is well worth while to read this account of a 
modern man who embodied what seems to 
most of us a very difficult ideal. 


OLD CULTURE PATTERNS 


Ibi ts inrerestinc to note that, in Hux- 
ley’s plea for the revival of the monastic spirit, 
the form of religion he offers, to give sanction to 
detachment, is a theism; and he would add to 
the Christian rule something that has always 
been in the Buddhist: awareness — an open- 
ness to impressions from nature, art, and per- 
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sonality that the Chinese poets and sages 
constantly display. A good deal of this aware- 
ness you will find in Lin Yutang’s delightful 
book, Te Importance of Living. 

The extracts he gives from Chinese poets, 
philosophers, and diarists all denote this 
awareness. According to Lin Yutang, the Chi- 
nese people love and understand life incom- 
parably better than the people of the West, 
and, because of this understanding, they take 
life more casually than we do. Their ideal figure 
on one level is the detached scholar and on the 
other level the vagabond. Perhaps as a com- 
ment on Lin Yutang’s pages one could say that 
this is true to some extent of all old and mellow 
civilizations: one finds a good deal of this spirit 
in contemporary France. Still, something in us 
has to put the query: How do 300,000,000 peo- 
ple get fed in a country of detached scholars 
and vagabonds? 

However, we accept the China of Lin Yutang 
as we accept the Ireland of James Stephens, 
with its philosophers, poets, and vagabonds, 
because in both: cases the ideal is given to us 
with wisdom, wit, and gaiety and because it 
helps us to realize the comedy and futility of so 
much of our own civilization. The devotion of 
Chinese children and youths to their elders, for 
instance, may seem quaint to Western readers, 
but is not the reverse of this (where only the 
young are seriously considered — as too fre- 
quently in this country —and where their 
elders renounce their rights) more unnatural? 
Lin Yutang tells us: 


It is considered good luck to have children who 
can take care of one. One lives for nothing else in 
China. In the West the old people efface themselves 
and prefer to live alone in some hotel room with a 
restaurant on the ground floor out of consideration 
for their children, and an entirely unselfish desire not 
to interfere in their home-life. But old people have 
the right to interfere, and if interference is unpleas- 
ant it is nevertheless natural, for all life, particularly 
the domestic life, is a lesson in restraint. 


Chinese detachment, which Lin Yutang tells 
us so much about, seems to be very different 
from the detachment that Aldous Huxley 
would have us practice — detachment for the 
good of our fellow men. The Chinese, whether 
scholar or vagabond, is inclined to let the other 
fellow shift for himself. This sort of detachment 
may be callous, though Lin Yutang does not 
say so, and it probably helps make the mass of 
social misery even greater in China than here. 
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TO COMMODORE MATTHEW CALBRAITH PERRY 


But, leaving all such earnest considerations 
aside, Lin Yutang gives us in this volume a sort 
of anthology of Chinese poetry and wisdom 
that should make very happy reading for us. 
There are passages from one Yuan, whose book 
on the arrangement of flowers in vases is a 
classic on that momentous theme which will 
add to the sort of gaiety that is a help toward 
the good life. Yuan’s preface to this work 
notes: 

Since hills and water and flowers and bamboos 
luckily lay outside the scope of the strugglers for 
fame and power ... the retiring scholar was en- 


abled to snatch this opportunity and monopolize the 
enjoyment of the latter for himself. 


Flowers used for decoration, flowers in vases, 
should have their flower attendants, Yuan 
stated. For instance, the plum flower should 


have camellias, the peony should have cinna- 
mon roses, the lotos should have white day- 
lilies. And no intelligent reader ought to lay 
this book aside without carefully noting the 
conditions that Yuan found humiliating to 
flowers, for such conditions are humiliating also 
to the rest of creation. Among the 23 condi- 
tions calculated to upset the self-respect of 
flowers are: 


family asking for accounts . . . writing poems by 
consulting rhyming dictionaries . . . discussing peo- 
ple’s official promotion or demotion . . . poems 
written just for courtesy [letters should be added to 
this] . . . pieces of writing with clichés like “ purple 
morning air” lying around. 


I think the quantity of unnecessary books 
lying around must also be very humiliating to 
the flowers. 





To Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry 


When Commodore Perry with banners unfurled 
Unbottled Fapan on a wondering world, 

How little be dreamed what a demon of war 
Emerged from that bottle so barmless before, — 
A demon remorseless to ravage and kill, 
Obeying no law but its arrogant will. 

Ob, Commodore Perry, come quickly and pen 
That spirit of wrath in its bottle again! 


Arthur Guiterman 





The Theater Forum 


| a UNDERTAKERS 
are entitled to a vacation, 
and observers are beginning 
to point with pride at signs of 
life in the professional thea- 
ter. They are right, but it is 
too soon to go into raptures. 
Although the current New 
York theater has acquired 
more variety, energy, and 
depth, its range is still nar- 
row, its mastery of material 
is still uncertain. To date, three of the eighteen 
new plays have been tripe not worth men- 
tioning. Young Mr. Disraeli, imported from 
London, only called attention to the futility of 
the average biographical play. Robin Landing, 
though literate, only proved our general in- 
competence in the field of poetic drama. Even 
in Shakespearean revivals, with an exception 
now and then, we show few signs of filling the 
gap left by the decline of the theater of exalta- 
tion. That costly failure Antony and Cleopatra, 
Tallulah Bankhead’s recent venture, continued 
the trend of overdressing the drama, instead of 
hewing to the lean line of passion. A young 
company, the Surry Players, revived 4s You 
Like It as if Shakespeare had written a horse 
opera. Although several individual perform- 
ances augur well for the young troupe, the 
production indicated that this iron age cannot 
play with gossamer. 

Our time is primed for the robust antics of 
realistic farce, as exemplified by plays from 
other seasons like Room Service and Boy Meets 
Girl. Still, we do not succeed entirely even in 
our native farces when we compare them with 
the visiting Irish players’ Playboy of the West- 
ern World, although it has revived less buoy- 
antly than before. The best farce is akin to 
poetry. Although our vulgate teems with figur- 
ative speech, our situations and characters too 
often remain on the dead level of mediocrity. 

It may well be that musical comedy, which 
allows the greatest amount of free play for 
native fantasy, is our most comfortable me- 
dium, even if we fall short of its possibilities by 
contenting ourselves with obvious and merely 
decorative elements. In J’d Rather Be Right, 


Messrs. Kaufman, Rodgers, 
and Hart exploit our natural 
resources. Its political irrev- 
erences have a sweeping Aris- 
tophanic quality and are 
genuinely entertaining. 
Shrewd digs at the Cabinet, 
the Supreme Court, and the 
New Deal are delivered with 
fantastic ingenuity. With the 
indefatigable George M. 
Cohan leading the circus, this 
much publicized extravaganza captures pros- 
perity at the Alvin Theater even while the 
authors bewail its absence elsewhere. Yet, for 
all its resourcefulness, J’d Rather Be Right is 
not resourceful enough; for all its impudence, 
it is not brash enough; for all its wit, it is not 
witty enough. The second half of the program 
is deficient in inventiveness. The basic comic 
idea turns out to be a nutshell rather than the 
full-sized bombshell that was expected, for the 
attack on the administration is no more origi- 
nal than the pages of the New York Herald 
Tribune. If when they exhausted the comic 
possibilities of the New Deal they had also 
addressed themselves to the clamorous Old 
Deal, the authors might have turned what 
looks like a Republican love feast into a satire 
on the whole political animal. 


Boxronatety, the stage captures the 
more classic qualities of subtlety and delicacy 
in Ampbitryon 38 and Father Malachy’s Mir- 
acle. The golden quality of Ampbitryon 38 is as 
much the work of the Lunts and their assisting 
artists as it is of its brilliant French author, 
Jean Giraudoux, and his American adapter, 
S. N. Behrman. This fantastic comedy of 
Jupiter’s wooing of a mortal lady in the shape 
of her husband could easily have deteriorated 
into a bedroom farce of dubious taste. Instead, 
it belongs to that small number of genuinely 
civilized plays that still make playgoing an 
intelligent pastime. 

Though Father Malachy’s Miracle is little 
more than another extended anecdote, it also 
belongs to this select company. It lends itself 











to nothing short of glorious acting on the part 
of Al Shean and the ably directed supporting 
company. The comedy of a gentle miracle- 
working monk, who discovers that miracles 
are out of date even when they occur, is some- 
thing of a sport in the theater; it even strained 
the confidence of its fortunate producer, gentle 
humor being the rarest of qualities on our 
strident stage. Spread too liberally, such milk 
of human kindness would probably curdle. 
Father Malachy’s Miracle is necessarily a 
slight play, which is its major limitation. In 
fact, even within its small compass it becomes 
a trifle obvious and repetitious, and the second 
miracle is neither written nor staged with the 
power of the first. 

The bulk of our important drama must con- 
tinue to lie in the field of realistic and, mainly, 
sociological drama. Although the possibilities 
of a play like Madame Bovary have remained 
largely unplumbed, they are impressive. Benn 
W. Levy’s adaptation of Gaston Baty’s am- 
bitious dramatization suffers from that bane 
of the contemporary stage, the tendency to 


+ prettify. When the adaptation captures the 


bleak deterioration of a commonplace woman 
trying to surmount the barrier of middle-class 
life, it possesses more power and meaning than 
it has been credited with. The play as a whole 
might have possessed rare force had it followed 
the only logical dramatic line — the unvar- 
nished, if sympathetic, social study of a woman 
who is typical of millions of middle-class 
women around whom most of our pseudo- 
culture and much of our business revolve. 

Without the leaven of the revolutionary 
theater, which lost most of its influence last 
year after wielding it for several seasons, the 
realistic stage has tended to be tepid. In The 
Ghost of Yankee Doodle, Sidney Howard’s lat- 
est contribution to intelligent drama, the want 
of dramatic drive seems to me only moderately 
regrettable, although it is perceptible enough 
to interfere with appreciation of the play. If it 
leaves its characters very much where it found 
them, it holds up a mirror to the upper-class 
world, in this instance more telling than a 
romanticized resolution of its essential ir- 
resolution. 

The pall of tepidity hangs more heavily 
over such messages as Many Mansions and 
Too Many Heroes. The former, a high-minded 
indictment that raises the question of the 






responsibility of the church in our time, runs 
to old-fashioned problem drama by dwarfing 
the issues and dabbling with palliatives long 
ago relegated to social workers. The latter, an 
excoriation of lynch law, permits the interest 
to run downhill, frittering away its power in the 
story of a single character’s repentance. 

The prize-fighting play Golden Boy, a tragedy 
of social waste by a temporarily tamed Clifford 
Odets, has sufficient pathos, change of pace, 
and vigorous dialogue to make it a considerable 
drama. And yet the play wants incisiveness, 
verges on the commonplace, and does not 
escape the suspicion of sentimentality. Joe 
Bonaparte, the violinist who turned boxer, is 
never so inevitable a victim of social forces as 
the author would have us believe. Even an 
impressionable young man would not exchange 
music for the ring unless compelled by pov- 
erty; and Joe Bonaparte is not poor. 

Even the more rugged naturalism of Stein- 
beck’s Of Mice and Men, for all its feeling and 
honesty of characterization and speech, does 
not scale the heights of tragedy. The play 
blows like a gust over the painted canvas of 
the theater, but it is easy to overrate its merits. 
It is one of the penalties of naturalism that it 
sinks to the level of the life it describes. Of 
Mice and Men is sometimes as flat as its char- 
acters, suffers from monotony the greater part 
of the first two acts, and achieves at best a 
sensational pathos rather than real tragedy. 
Its subject, an inarticulate cretin whose prob- 
lem is essentially clinical, can hardly be ex- 
pected to widen our horizons. 

The one completely realized contribution to 
serious theater remains the Mercury Theatre’s 
modernization of Julius Caesar. Astutely 
staged against a fascist background, it seems 
as immediate as the day’s news. Sensitively 
adapted, it creates an affecting and provoca- 
tive picture of an idealist, Brutus, constitu- 
tionally incapable of coping with the diabolism 
of masses and demagogues. Etching the drama 
into the mind by means of nothing more than 
lights, steps, and a brick wall, the production 
proves how little more the theater needs than 
vital material and imagination. Fulius Caesar 
reminds us that, if the stage would return to 
essentials, it would return to sound economics 
as well as sound artistry. 


JOHN W. GASSNER 
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Whose Right to Work? 


A Debate 


I—The Right to Strike, Not to Strike-Break 


by EDWARD L. ISRAEL 


Biewwe and beyond — or shall we say 
beyond and beneath? — all the patently scur- 
rilous and malicious anti-C.I.0. attacks, has 
appeared another and much more serious 
manifestation of labor opposition. It parades 
under a banner entitled The Right to Work. 
Rumblings and stirrings of this idea have been 
in the air for a long while. It remained for the 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, steel strike to bring 
it dramatically and concretely before the Amer- 
ican public. 

The “independents” among the steel manu- 
facturers determined to resist C.I.O. recogni- 
tion, which had already been granted by Big 


Steel. After some serious crises, the worst of 
which, at the Republic plant in Chicago, re- 
sulted in the Memorial Day “massacre” of 
union sympathizers, the center of interest 
focused on the C.I.O. effort to organize the 
Cambria plant of Bethlehem Steel at Johns- 
town. 

Apparently spontaneously, the conservative 
elements in the community formed a commit- 
tee to protest to the governor because of his 
allegedly pro-C.I.O. tactics. As time goes on, 
the spontaneity and independence of this ac- 
tion fall more and more into a shadow of 
doubt. It is known now that Bethlehem Steel 
poured thousands of dollars into the hands of 
those who were interested in the protest against 
C.1.0. activities. The ‘Citizens’ Committee” 
insisted that the majority of men in the Cam- 
bria mill did not want to join the C.I.O. strike. 
They wanted to work, so it was maintained; 
and the climax of the Committee’s contention 
was an almost melodramatic insistence on 
every American’s “constitutional right to 
work,” even when some of his fellow workers 
wanted to strike. The C.I.0., for its part, as- 
serted that the majority of men in the plant 
really wanted to organize under the C.I.O. 
banner but were being intimidated by terrorist 
activities and threats of loss of jobs. 

There were accusations by this committee 
that the C.I.O. resorted to violence in influenc- 
ing men to join the strike. There was nothing 
said about violence and intimidation on the 
other side. Experience indicates that the 
C.I.0. has not, at least recently, precipitated a 
strike situation until it has been fairly sure of 
the support of a majority of the workers. There 
is much room for the impression in this case 
that such support was gained but later shat- 
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tered by the antiunion activity of the em- 
ployers and the local antiunionists. We know 
that the alleged aversion to joining the union, 
expressed by so-called loyal workers at Flint, 
Michigan, was prompted by shop foremen act- 
ing for the employers. 

The Johnstown Citizens’ Committee, quite 
intoxicated by its success in driving out the 
C.1.0., has made itself the center of a national 
campaign to organize similar vigilante groups 
in other American cities. It has issued a pam- 
phlet whose outside cover reads as follows: 

“It Can’t Happen Here” — It DID Happen Here 

— It Can Happen in Your Town as Shown by THE 

LESSON OF JOHNSTOWN. 

The pamphlet asserts that over 70 per cent 
of the Cambria steelworkers did not want the 
strike. It protests, so emphatically as to be al- 
most suspicious, that it is not against unions. 
It alleges that the Committee does not want to 
interfere with any worker’s right to join the 
C.1.0. or A. F. of L. (This is, after all, not such 
a liberal or magnanimous concession. To assert 
to the contrary would be to run afoul of the 


* national labor-relations act.) It concludes, 


however, that free American laborers must not 
be subject to the coercive efforts of any union 
to make them sign up. If a strike is called, 
every man should be free to continue his job 
without the slightest interference. 

Very significantly, while there is much pother 
about the laborer being free to strike or join 
unions, not a word is said about the justice of 
the legally assured right of peaceful picketing. 
The whole statement, however, is couched in 
extremely plausible terms, and the appeal to 
spread the movement into other communities is 
striking a responsive chord among many people 
who really cannot be classed as antilabor. It 
therefore becomes necessary to examine its 
implications very thoroughly. 


Ths testony before the La Follette 
civil-liberties committee of the United States 
Senate is piling up evidence that threats not 
only of dismissal but of murder have been used 
to deter men from unionism. How do we really 
know whether or not men want to strike for a 
union? Well, fortunately, we now have ma- 
chinery for ascertaining this knowledge. The 
Wagner labor-relations act is the means. There 
is no strike situation in which it ought not be 


WHOSE RIGHT TO WORK? 


used as the test of a real desire for unionization. 
Once a strike occurs, there is no longer any 
need for the frequently false assertion by em- 
ployers that their people “don’t want a union.” 
It is true that the act gives the union the op- 
portunity to decide when to have a vote. But 
this is only fair. It would be possible otherwise 
for employers to demand a vote before their 
employees knew anything at all about the 
meaning of unionization — and thus perma. 
nently shut off efforts at organization. Once a 
union calls a strike, there is no reason for the 
postponement of a vote. And, as far as I have 
been able to observe the situation, all that or- 
ganized labor is asking now is adherence to the 
labor-relations act as the law of the land. Too 
many reactionaries shout sanctimoniously for 
“law and order” only when the law is what 
they themselves have ordered. 

It is generally conceded nowadays, although 
not altogether firmly established in legal enact- 
ments, that there are certain property rights 
inherent in a job. When some workers go on 
strike and endeavor by picketing to interfere 
with their nonstriking fellows’ continuing at 
the bench or machine, there is obviously a con- 
flict of property rights. The continuation of 
one group at work interferes with the stake 
which the strikers have in the jobs for which 
the law recognizes their right to strike. Yet the 
placing of obstacles in the way of the strike- 
breaking or nonstriking employees’ freely en- 
gaging in their work is an interference with a 
strikebreaker’s right to his job. It’s an old com- 
plication which is at the basis of much juris- 
prudence. In other words, we don’t go to court 
necessarily to right a wrong but, perhaps even 
more frequently, to get a legal decision when 
two rights conflict. 

Society has set up the courts which make the 
judgment on such cases. It is therefore natural 
that these courts have, sooner or later, taken 
into primary account the well-being of the so- 
cial order. It is ultimately with this welfare in 
mind that a decision is made. More and more, 
as our economic and social structure becomes 
increasingly involved and complicated, old- 
time notions of property rights have to be 
revised in terms of social welfare. Let me give 
one concrete example. If your grandfather or 
mine had ever heard it intimated that he 
would not be allowed to open a store or black- 
smith shop or office on some piece of property 


he held — that he could use it only for resi- 
dential purposes — he would have been apo- 
plectic with rage and shouted that he was a 
free American citizen and no meddling politi- 
cian was going to tell him how he could use his 
real estate. Today, the social appreciation of 
the necessity of certain protections to health 
and beauty in city planning definitely limits 
our good old individualistic American property 
rights by zoning laws which are upheld in the 
courts. Two property rights conflicted: the very 
literal one of ownership of real estate and the 
more intangible one of social welfare. The in- 
tangible won over the concrete, and hardly a 
person now questions the ultimate wisdom of 
that decision. 

American democracy today faces a grim 
struggle for survival. A very serious aspect of 
the complications which have imperiled democ- 
racy or caused its collapse in other lands has 
been the labor problem. It is a logical offshoot 
of the struggle of capitalism to preserve itself. 
This is frequently done by reducing labor to a 
condition little above economic serfdom. In 
Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, an end was 
put to the efforts of labor to resist that serfdom. 
There are no strikes there because there is no 
democracy. We may as well make up our minds 
that if we want to continue political democracy 
we are going to have to be consistent and bave in- 
dustrial democracy as well. Free labor unions 
are the expression of industrial democracy. 
They make their mistakes. They are some- 
times badly led. But they are the only form of 
economic organization consistent with political 
democracy. Our political democracy makes 
mistakes, and is sometimes badly led; yet I 
doubt that any demagogue could urge our 
American people to give up their freedom of 
speech, press, religion, education, and peacea- 
ble assemblage to a Hitler or a Mussolini, with 
his promises of dictatorial efficiency. 

The real struggle in American labor today 
is not primarily for better wages or hours or 
working conditions. It is a far wiser and more 
hopeful struggle. It is for the essential demo- 
cratic system of independently conducted col- 
lective bargaining as a symbol of personal 
dignity and economic security. I agree that an 
insignificant number of disgruntled employees 
should not be allowed by sit-downs or any 
other tactics to throw an unsympathetic ma- 
jority into enforced idleness. But the proposi- 


tion is not so easily disposed of. First of all, are 
we definitely sure that the majority has not 
been intimidated and that it independently 
opposes unionization? In the second place, is it 
advisable for American employers to blind 
themselves to the need for industrial democ- 
racy, regardless of how their employees feel 
about it? A man may not want to avail himself 
of every possible advantage of freedom. Leth- 
argy or ignorance may prompt this failure. Is 
it not quite possibly the part of intelligent 
leadership to teach him the values of industrial 
democracy? Some wise employers began this 
years ago. They are among the happiest busi- 
nessmen in America today. 


Hers 1s the logic of the situation: 

1. The nécessity for industrial democracy 
as an indispensable link in our struggle to 
maintain political democracy becomes more 
and more evident. 

2. The social well-being calls for the preser- 
vation of our political democracy. 

Therefore, when a Johnstown crisis confronts 
us with a conflict between property rights of 
two groups of workers, the final decision can be 
made only on the basis of the demands of so- 
ciety as a whole. In other words, distasteful as 
it may sound to American employers — just as 
zoning laws choked Grandfather — the right to 
strike-break must give way before the right to 
strike. 

There is no such thing as an unqualified 
“right to work” in an atmosphere of industrial 
conflict. 

The vigilantism which has begun in Johns- 
town can become the focus of an infection 
which will lay American democracy low. The 
old Tories of Revolutionary War days called it 
communism when liberals demanded that every 
man be given the right to vote. The Tories of 
the South called it communism when Abraham 
Lincoln put an end to human slavery. The 
Tories of two generations ago called it com- 
munism when labor demanded the right of 
peaceful picketing. And now the vigilantes are 
calling it communism when it is insisted that 
industrial democracy is an indispensable con- 
comitant of political democracy. As a matter 
of fact, it is not communism at all but the surest 
prevention of either communism or fascism. 
There isn’t free labor unionism in Italy, Ger- 
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many, or Russia. There is almost complete 
unionization in England, who, despite her 
geographical proximity to communism and 
fascism, has held fast to her democratic tradi- 
tions — some say even better than we. 

On the other hand, labor unions must pre- 
pare themselves for their new responsibility in 
the struggle to preserve democracy. There is 
still too much racketeering in certain unions. 
There is not enough sound education in the real 
meaning of democratic unionization. There’s 
this miserable fight between the C.1.O. and the 
A. F. of L. And there is the need to work for the 
elimination of strikes, except for organization 


‘Ti— The Right to Be Free to Choose 


L. IS ESSENTIAL to remember that the 
personalities in the labor drama, from the most 
illiterate to the highest types of scientific 
workers in tool rooms, have a larger horizon, 
a broader outlook on life, on industrial and 
social problems, than was common to workmen 
of the preceding generation. We must not ex- 
pect such persons to move along in the ruts of 
bygone conditions. Many have advanced be- 
yond the short-visioned contests for mere in- 
creases in hourly rates of pay and are too well 
informed to give aid to any organization 
without definite knowledge that it is worthy of 
support. 

The conflict is between those who still lag 
and those who recognize the necessity for the 
longer and more comprehensive view. It is 
primarily a contest between different groups 
of laborers rather than between employees and 
employers. A large number of employees have 
moved out of the jungle ideal of antagonisms 
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by FRANK HENRY SELDEN 


purposes. Every union agreement should have 
provision for a final arbitrator whose decision 


would be binding on both parties during the 
term of his office. Some unions, like the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, have long had such 
contracts, with great satisfaction to both union 
and employer. A strike during the duration of a 
signed agreement should be impossible. Courts 
are upholding arbitrators’ decisions as valid. 
We don’t want government legislation preventing 
strikes. That’s fascism! But we're going to bave it 
unless unions and employers can definitely out- 
law strikes themselves by truly democratic metb- 
ods. 






and force to the higher plane of recognition of 
the rights of both parties to the wage contract. 
This, in turn, forces the conclusion that wage 
adjustments should be made through mutual 
bargaining, rather than by a hold-up method 
such as the C.I.O. is attempting to establish. 
These workmen are already able to use “truly 
democratic methods” to gain their ends with- 
out strikes, the goal for which Rabbi Edward L. 
Israel pleads in his last paragraph. 

Holding this view, these workmen do not 
sanction nor will they willingly aid the present 
jungle type of activity (misnamed strikes) — 
nor submit to the force (private warfare) 
called peaceful picketing which such organiza- 
tions employ. While they would not outlaw 
strikes or refuse to engage in them if occasion 
required, they are generally able to use a more 
democratic method for obtaining satisfactory 
conditions. 

I suppose that advocates of peaceful picket- 
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ing of the C.I.0. type would call the solid 
bayoneted squares which the English formed 
to receive Napoleon’s cavalry peaceful warfare. 
These would have been as inoffensive as a 
massed picket line, had Napoleon kept his 
men away. The C.I.O. strike today, whether of 
the sit-down or stand-in-line type, is simply 
civil war, as is always demonstrated when 
those who have a right and wish to work at- 
tempt to go on peaceably about their business. 

Thus this question of the right to work re- 
solves into whether one group holding one 
opinion has the right to force another group to 
accept its opinion. The right to work persists 
because of the right to the opinion that strikes 
of the C.I.O. type are an entirely wrong 
method of action. The Constitution guarantees 
free speech and free assembly, but it does not 
guarantee the right of one group to force an- 
other group to obey its decisions; that is a 
matter solely for the government. 

If we hold that one group of citizens may 
force its opinions on another group, then we 
have two conflicting governments; and that 
means civil war. On the other hand, if we 
insist that all groups must stop at the point of 
agitating or advocating their claims, we will 
postpone the civil conflict and appeal to 
legislation. If one group can secure legislation 
within the Constitution to enforce its views, 
then the other must yield. If it cannot secure 
such laws, then it must permit the other group 
to carry on. 

It cannot be denied that the right to work 
is inherent in the right to life and hence can 
be denied only by specific law. Until such law 
is enacted, any act abridging the right to work 
should be immediately restrained by the courts. 


Bor rier is another phase of this 
question of the right to work. When we insist 
on the right to work we force a broader con- 
sideration of the whole problem of employment 
and wages. If those who wish to hold up their 
employer by striking are handicapped by those 
who disagree with them, this may lead and 
should lead to their giving attention to the 
other view and possibly joining with those who 
refuse to strike. Those who refuse to join the 
strike are quite as interested, possibly more 
so, in the welfare of the workers as are the 
strikers. 


To argue that one employee’s continuing 
his work while another employee sees fit to 
go on strike is an infringement of the property 
right of the striker in his job is pure assump- 
tion. What the striker wants is the additional 
support that would come from the other work- 
man’s quitting. Or, assuming that there is a 
“property right” in the job, the striker admits 
that his property right is not sufficient to force 
compliance with his demands; hence he wishes 
to force the other workman to give or lend him 
the additional property right in order to win a 
point which he knows he is not in position to 
win otherwise. 

“‘When some workers go on strike and. . . 
interfere with their nonstriking fellows... 
there is obviously a conflict of property rights,” 
writes Rabbi Israel. The only conflict is in the 
fact that the strikers want to take by force 
whatever right the nonstriker has in his job and 
add it to their own. Reduced to brass tacks, 
it is a clear case of attempted theft of whatever 
right may exist in a job. There is no conflict of 
rights whatever. The man who works is not 
interfering with the striker’s job. It is the 
striker who is attempting to steal the other 
fellow’s job and add it to his own —a pure 
theft. 

To argue that this theft is for the well- 
being of the social order will necessitate first 
some facts to show that the strike is not a 
serious violation of the social order. Keep ever 
in mind that the opposition to the strike or 
lack of co-operation with the strike leaders is 
based on the belief —if not the positive 
knowledge — that the strike and the whole 
organization of which it is a part are against 
public policy, against the social order, and 
against the best interests of the workers. 

As this present discussion grows out of the 
attempts of the C.I.0. to force workmen to 
abandon their work, we need to inquire re- 
garding the social value of this organization. 
Three types of persons are its chief supporters. 
First there is the thoroughly habituated 
grafter, who sees in it a chance to make a stake. 
Second, there is the person of limited ethical 
stability, who looks on the movement as a 
gigantic graft and argues that he will ‘“‘get his” 
while the getting is good. (It was to this group 
that both the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L. made 
their public appeals in attempting to organize 
the plant in which I work. The first group was 
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lined up before the meetings. The appeal had 
all the appearance of having been deliberately 
planned and of being the essential method 
of all the organization campaigns.) Third, 
there is the unsocial type of person, who looks 
on the fee as of small importance and joins to 
avoid trouble. 

The method of working into a plant is first 
to find and fix those of the first group, next to 
call a meeting and get enough of the second 
group to start the organization, and then to 
cause some trouble or abuse of workmen in the 
plant to force the third group to join. When 
the leaders think they can win it, some excuse 
is found for a strike, and, if necessary, outside 
pickets (private soldiers they should be called) 
are brought in to keep employees from work- 
ing. This is expécted to cause more of group 
three to join and is kept up until the leaders 
have worried a majority into membership. 
Then the attempt is made to force an agree- 
ment that will get the closed shop and lock the 
third group into what is misnamed a labor 
union. 

Against these three groups are those em- 
ployees who have concluded that there are 
other and better ways to improve the condition 
of the working people and who, because of this 
belief, refuse to join the union or the strike. 
These individuals are unlike some who are so 
overpowered by their desire to aid the common 
people that they mistake the C.I.O. for a labor 
organization because it has assumed a union 
label. When an employee is asked to quit his 
work to aid such an organization under such 
conditions, he should refuse absolutely; and 
there can be no denying his right to do so. 


Near tHe Enp of Rabbi Israel’s discus- 
sion, we are told: “‘There’s this miserable fight 
between the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L. I think 
that, if he will consider the effect of promises 
from the White House made to secure cam- 
paign contributions and votes, he will discover 


that this is the real story of the deplorable 
situation in organized labor and the real cause 
of the methods employed to secure fees and 
memberships — which are needed for campaign 
contributions and to get the labor vote where 
it can be delivered according to contract. 

In great forward movements the people 
usually lag behind until some exceptional 
occurrence stirs them to action. The people 
have long neglected to take a proper interest in 
the position of the workers of the nation. It is 
well that this abomination of abominations, the 
Wagner act, hatched to create a labor racket 
to support a political ambition, is leading to 
definite action. 

With a great industrial leader standing like 
Leonidas at Thermopylae and saying: “You 
shall not pass,” the people, because of this 
heroism, have been aroused to act. In contrast 
to this heroic stand in Little Steel, we have 
found Big Steel joining with the racketeers and, 
by increasing prices, collecting for both the 
racketeers and themselves from their victims, 
the public. 

It is high time for patriotic citizens of every 
community to take an active interest in help- 
ing the better element among working people 
fight this attempt to make of American labor 
a pawn for a gigantic labor racket and political 
bargain. 

Put yourself in the other fellow’s place. 
What would you do, if, after you had been 
threatened, bullied, and abused by personal 
attacks, after your work had been sabotaged 
and your tools stolen —all to force you to 
join an organization you knew to be a racket — 
suppose then a highly respected friend told 
you that you were destroying democratic 
ideals and would likely wreck the government 
if you did not quit your work and aid those 
who had been guilty of this persecution? 
What would you think of such advice af- 
ter your friend had already stated that 
“there is still too much racketeering in certain 
unions?” 
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What Good Are 
FINISHING SCHOOLS? 


by MARIAN CASTLE 


ML. oF us in the unleisured class are 
too busy to become exercised over the peculiari- 
ties of the rich. Our attitude, if we have any at 
all, is: “Let them have their yachts and racing 
stables and coming-out parties if they want 
them. After all, it’s none of our business.” 
And among their expensive but harmless 
foibles we have probably classed the fashion- 
able “finishing” schools that their daughters 
attend. 

But the American finishing school of today 
is not harmless and it is our business. In view 
of the queasy uncertainty of the whole political 
and economic world, it is of growing concern 
to us what sort of outlook is given to young 
women who possess one great fortune, are 
getting ready to marry another, and will, in 
due time, produce heirs to both. 

The accounts of these damsels’ weddings 
make front-page reading. And always they con- 
tain a phrase that goes something like this: 
“The bride is a graduate of Miss Hawknose’s 
School for Girls.” Or: “The bride attended the 
famous old Blueberry Hall.” 

But how do Miss Hawknose and Blueberry 
Hall fit these girls for their difficult roles? 
For they are not merely private citizens. Be- 
cause of their money, they control the lives 
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and livelihoods of thousands. Misuse of their 
power can not only bring hardships to those 
thousands but may even threaten the very 
system under which we live. To those of us 
with a sentimental stake in the status quo or 
to those of us who can find no political system 
on the counters of Europe that we would ex- 
change for our own, faulty as our own may be, 
it suddenly becomes of moment how well or 
ill these young women are trained. 

Exactly what is the nature of the schools 
that provide their training? They are Victorian 
survivals of the smuggest sort. They are 
citadels of snobbery. The training they give 
is an anachronism — an academic, economic, 
emotional, and social anachronism. They pre- 
pare the girl for a world that has ceased to 
exist. They might as well teach her to manage 
a hoop skirt with aplomb and then turn her 
loose garbed in slacks. 

There are, in all, only twelve or fifteen 
really fashionable girls’ schools in the country, 
regardless of the haughty advertising in certain 
smooth-paper magazines. They are located — 
with the exception of a couple of doubtful ones 
in the West — chiefly in Connecticut, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. Their tuition fees range 
from $1,800 to $3,000 a year. Their courses of 
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study are designed in most cases to take the 
place of high-school study, and an additional 
two years are sometimes offered. Only about 
400 girls are graduated from them annually. 
But these 400 are potent financially; and yet 
their minds and opinions are shaped by insti- 
tutions as out-of-date as a carriage block or a 
bustle. 

But, instead of going the way of the carriage 
block or the bustle, they flourish. They flourish 
not because they have large endowments (the 
top schools have not a penny) but because 
they are straight business ventures with some- 
thing to sell. This something is the one com- 
modity that our public schools cannot offer — 
exclusiveness. And enough parents seem to be 
willing to buy it to enable the more rarefied 
finishing schools to continue indefinitely, blue- 
penciling their waiting lists and looking down 
their noses at all outsiders. 

During the depression, it is true, finishing 
schools knew some anxious moments. For 
private schools (and that means the unfashion- 
able as well as the fashionable) must depend 


‘for support on families with incomes of $5,000 


a year and over. During the three-year period 
from 1931 to 1933, the number of families 
possessing both $5,000 incomes and children of 
school age dropped from 92,686 to 53,417. Ex- 
clusiveness became almost too costly. The 
directory Private Schools says that, beginning 
with the fall of 1931, appalling cancellations in 
private-school registrations took place; waiting 
lists evaporated; faculty salaries were slashed. 
Many weaker schools failed to open. And, to 
complete the debacle, virtually all the finishing 
schools in Paris closed their doors. 

Least affected, of course, were the twelve or 
fifteen “best” schools. Today, better times 
have brought, along with strikes and install- 
ment buying and rent raising, the lively re- 
juvenation (but not the modernization) of 
finishing schools. 


HORSES! 


Bravate Scuoots” says of a certain 
swank Connecticut school that it “endeavors 
to maintain as nearly as possible the best spirit 
of the nineteenth century.” This motto might 
be engraved on the portals of all upper-crust 
schools. It is this struggle to maintain the best 
spirit of the nineteenth instead of the twentieth 
century that makes them anachronisms today. 


WHAT GOOD ARE FINISHING SCHOOLS? 





Great Britain has always been better at 
drawing caste lines than America, so these 
schools that exist by drawing caste lines have 
a strong British flavor. Because upper-class 
Britons are extremely horsy, these schools 
are horsy too. In fact, a girl unfortunate 
enough to be allergic to horses stands a poor 
chance of ever becoming a social arbiter. Her 
asthma will be her handicap. 

Proof of this equine stress in the education 
of our debutantes may be found in Private 
Schools. It states that a certain lofty Connecti- 
cut school has a stable of half a hundred horses. 
Its indoor riding ring is said to be second in 
size only to that at West Point. “‘ Posture and 
good seat bring admiration,” remarks the 
directory. 

A Virginia school, rated tops socially — 
perhaps because its tuition of $3,000 is the 
highest and its session of 30 weeks the shortest 
— owns 70 horses, with 30 more brought by 
the girls themselves. Here, “the Italian seat is 
taught by the Santini method.” But the su- 
preme cachet of this school consists in the fact 
that its headmistress is a Joint Master of 
Foxhounds and three of its alumnae Masters of 
Foxhounds. While the rest of the world frolics 
in shorts and halter-top bathing suits, the 
girls of this school are encouraged to hunt in 
side saddles, wearing draped habits! 


CAREERS 


Accavemicatty, finishing schools are 
anachronisms because they no longer finish. 
Once they completed a girl’s training. Today 
they are, in most cases, only steppingstones to 
college. 

The girls themselves have brought this about. 
They have insisted on being prepared for 
college, whether or not they choose to go on. 
Thus, -finishing schools have been forced to 
compete with plebeian high schools in giving 
college-preparatory work. They have had to 
make over their curriculums with two goals in 
view — their traditional one of grooming a 
girl for the drawing room and their new one 
of grooming her for the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board. 

Nowadays more than half the graduates of 
the fashionable schools pass these examinations, 
and over a fourth of them go on to college. 
Only one school, a famous old institution 
with a tuition of $1,800, has held out against 


this vulgar desire on the part of the girls for a 
higher education. In its catalogue it candidly 
states that “‘parents desiring the prescribed 
college-preparatory course should seek another 
school.” 

The rest have become hybrids, attempting 
both to finish and to prepare. Without endow- 
ments, they are put to it to compete with our 
finer tax-supported schools in terms of build- 
ings and equipment. Laboratories and libraries 
cost money; so do superior teaching staffs. 

In return for a tuition of from $1,800 to 
$3,000 a year, a finishing-school girl gets a 
good enough secondary education. There are 
usually excellent courses open to her in music, 
art, and play directing. And at the most ex- 
alted schools she can, of course, learn the 
Italian seat as taught by the Santini method. 
But the prime advantage of the finishing 
school, regardless of any pious disclaimers of 
parents, is exclusiveness. The thing she will 
not get is a realistic preparation for the life 
she is likely to lead. 

Economically, her preparation for living 
is absurd. Finishing schools must have shut 
their eyes tight to every grim lesson of the de- 
pression — the realization that “money knows 
no home,” that dynasties of wealth topple just 
as do dynasties of power. For these schools go 
blandly on, turning out a product as ignorant 
as a Jane Austen heroine of how to earn a 
living, to budget an income, to invest a legacy, 
or to understand a corporation report. 

Less fashionable schools must try to prepare 
a girl for a variety of careers — teaching, 
business, the professions, marriage. But finish- 
ing schools need to prepare her for only one 
career. Within seven years after graduation 
the finishing-school girl is certain to be married. 
Yet, in spite of this inevitability, the finishing 
school teaches her little or nothing about the 
practical side of her future job. At a few 
schools she can learn something about cook- 
ing, sewing, and marketing; but none of them 
teaches her how to run an elaborate establish- 
ment on a large income or a modest establish- 
ment on a small income or how to care for or 
supervise the care of children. When she grad- 
uates, she carries a daisy, clover, or laurel chain 
but little in the way of knowledge about her 
future career — marriage. 

Emotionally, she is even worse prepared for 
the job of wifehood. The faculty of the average 


finishing school is largely female, spinster, and 
inhibited. The student body is entirely female, 
nubile, and fenced in. The result is ‘‘crushes” 
— crushes on teachers and crushes on girls. 
Such emotional conditioning is scarcely a 
healthy basis for married love. The finishing- 
school attitude toward males is, tacitly, that 
they are fascinating, wily, and slightly sinister. 
Again, this is scarcely a wholesome outlook for 
a girl who will shortly establish a marriage 
partnership with one of these strange beings. 

The Connecticut schools are almost unani- 
mous in maintaining this attitude of dark 
suspicion toward the male sex. At one school it 
is impossible to obtain the school telephone 
number in the village or at the local telephone 
exchange. The only way a swain can storm this 
medieval cloister is to hire a messenger to 
carry his tidings to the campus. At another 
school the big event of the year is the German 
at which girls in trailing evening dresses dance 
with other girls in trailing evening dresses. 
Still another school unbends far enough to 
give occasional ‘teas, to which boys are in- 
vited, where milk is the chief beverage served. 
A Maryland school with a tuition of $1,800 
makes no such compromises with Satan. The 
presence of a young man on the campus is 
absolutely proscribed at all seasons for all rea- 
sons. 

There are one or two schools which allow 
young men to come once a week for tea or once 
a year to a prom. But a finishing-school girl’s 
only chance of really becoming acquainted 
with the dread sex is confined to vacation 
periods. Yet, immediately on graduation, this 
girl steps from the most chaperoned existence 
in America into the most sophisticated exist- 
ence in America. She is either unprepared or 
wrongly prepared for her adult milieu. Is it 
any wonder that her marriage often fails? 
The divorce rate among the surtaxed is signif- 
icantly high. 

The middle-class girl who walks to high 
school every day with the boy from next door 
may not be able to nourish a sense of the ex- 
clusiveness of her school. And later, when she 
goes to a coeducational college and works over 
test tubes with young men and plays with 
them on tennis courts and flirts with them at 
dances, she may not be getting ready to make 
a brilliant marriage. But she is getting ready 
to make a lasting one. 
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WHAT GOOD ARE FINISHING SCHOOLS? 


PLAYTIME IS OVER 


However, the foregoing failures of the 
finishing school to prepare a girl affect only 
herself. But her wrong sociological training 
affects society at large. In a period when, as in 
Europe, aristocracy has been shot to death 
or taxed to death or, as in America, rudely 
jarred by the popular vote and the popular 
strike, the finishing school goes right on rearing 
her in an atmosphere of Tory security as smug 
as it is false. 

This air-conditioned atmosphere bears no re- 
lation to the climate outside the school. In 
the first place the finishing-school girl’s com- 
panions are selected by the most artificial 
standards possible. Parents deliberately send 
their daughter here to make sure that she will 
never meet any but the Right people. While 
it is true that at high school or college her 
wealth might restrict her intimates to girls of 
her own class, yet occasionally she would 
rub elbows with barbers’ daughters and Jew- 
esses and girls on scholarships and Chinese 
‘and other exotic beings. At the Best schools, 
never. 

Equally artificial is the studied simplicity of 
the finishing school. At first glance it may seem 
wholesome. But sharper scrutiny shows it to 
be a rank pose, smacking a little too much of 
Marie Antoinette swinging a milk pail. Picture 
a girl whose parents are paying $3,000 for a 
jo-week term sleeping on a porch in a sleeping 
bag between blankets without sheets and 
wearing flannel pajamas. Or, as in other schools, 
attending classes in rooms boasting a British 
chill, garbed in either the plainest of uniforms 
or rough corduroy skirts and jackets. Many of 
these unendowed schools are structures of 
surpassing ugliness. A few have really hand- 
some drawing rooms. Often, the less exclu- 
sive the school, the better the physical equip- 
ment. 


But the most dangerous aspect of the finish- 
ing-school girl’s existence is her abysmal ig- 
norance of all political and social problems. 
She is ignorant even of the forces that threaten 
her own snug tenure of privilege — strikes and 
inheritance taxes and governmental paternal- 
ism. If she experiences any feeling of social 
responsibility, it is of the lace-mitt period 
when ladies carried jellies to the sick and 
scraped lint for wounded soldiers. 

In one Connecticut school, she sews in a 
Dorcas society for a mission. In a Virginia 
school that prides itself on being modern, she 
“‘does good,” under the direction of a social 
worker, to the needy children of the country- 
side. She is expected to earn $5 for them, to 
sew for them, and to give them Christmas 
presents. Here ends her contact with the under- 
privileged. Most of the other schools let the 
problems of the Lower Classes remain the 
problems of the Lower Classes. 

Anachronisms may be dangerous as well as 
silly. As an educational anachronism, the 
finishing school is only silly, now that it has 
had to become a competitor of the vulgar and 
better equipped high school. In its economic 
preparation of a girl for her job as a wife, it is 
merely inept. And the unwholesome emotional 
outlook it gives her for marriage harms only 
herself. 

It is with its failure tq prepare her for the 
political and sociological aspects of her ticklish 
role in economic royalty that we need concern 
ourselves. Here the finishing school ceases to 
be merely funny and becomes a potential 
menace. For the fortunes of the unleisured in 
America are inextricably tangled with the 
fortunes of the leisured. And we should find 
only a hollow amusement in reflecting — if 
these Tory schools actually proved a factor in 
dislocating our present mode of life — that 
the finishing school helped finish the very 
social order it both fattened on and glorified. 


In an early issue: 
** i'm Not Sending My Sen te College,”’ 
by James Carroll 





You Bet Your Life! 


How Much Will an Accident Cost You? 


by VY. A. LESLIE AND T. J. QUINN 


Buns Denton was whistling as his 
four-year-old roadster rattled along the road. 
The boss had just given him a raise; business 
was picking up; and he was on his way in the 
dusk to see the one and only girl. 

He swung around a curve. A milk truck 
loomed up in the opposite lane, and just then 
a car cut out from behind the truck. Harry 
jammed on the brakes, instinctively stuck out 
his hand, jerked it in again, reached for the 
emergency brake. God, wouldn’t that line open 
up and let the idiot in? The shoulder was nar- 
row, a railroad track below. He edged over to 
the right. His car hit the gravel, swerved to the 
left. The other car was on top of him; he ducked 
his head. 

Crash! 


WHO PAYs THE BILL? 


Miiions of people have read “And 
Sudden Death.” Hardly a day goes by but the 
newspapers feature a tragic accident. 


AvromosiLe Fata.ities Reacu 
Hicu Peak OF 37,000 IN 1937 


IncREASE In Auto ACCIDENTS 
ATTRIBUTED TO ALCOHOL, 
Says Sarety Exrert 


Such headlines and the appalling stories that 
accompany them are commonplace. 

But who buries the dead? Who cares for 
their wives and children? How do the injured 
pay their hospital bills? Can the crippled re- 
establish themselves in the business world? 
These are the untold stories. 

It sounds like an insurance man talking, 
doesn’t it? But these are the hard, cold facts! 

Remedial legislation has been tried. Speed 
limits, driving licenses, stop-and-go signals, 
boulevard “‘stop” streets followed one another 
in rapid succession. Recently, safety campaigns 


have been emphasized. But such measures are 
ineffective. If they eliminated accidents, the 
problem would be solved. But accidents con- 
tinue to increase. 

The economic loss increases proportionately. 
Last year, it amounted to approximately $1,- 
660,000,000. Half this sum represented loss of 
life and injuries, the other half property dam- 
age. If apportioned equally, each of the 28,000,- 
000 motorists in the country would have paid 
$60 as his share. This is five times the average 
registration fee. 

Who pays the bill? Someone does, directly 
or indirectly. Usually it is the injured party 
himself or his family, relatives, friends, or em- 
ployer; sometimes private charity or the public 
relief agencies. Less frequently, it is the party 
causing the injury or an insurance company. 

Twenty-five years ago, the motorist carried 
insurance as a matter of course. He was a man 
of means; he could ill afford the consequences 
of a damage suit. Such a suit might wreck his 
business; he might lose his home. Today the 
situation is quite different. The typical car 
owner is a wage earner. He has no appreciable 
assets; he cannot respond in damages. True, 
the injured person may obtain a judgment, but 
recovery is another matter. 

This was demonstrated in a Columbia Uni- 
versity study made in 1932. It showed that the 
injured party fails to collect any compensation 
in eight out of every ten accidents, involving 
uninsured drivers, and he obtains only partial 
compensation in part of the remaining cases. 
The general conclusion was that the chances 
of recovering damages from uninsured motor- 
ists are negligible. Records of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
showed that three fourths of the motoring 
public carried no insurance at that time. The 
situation is probably not much different today. 





YOU BET YOUR LIFE! 


The great majority of injured persons can- 
not afford a retainer and court fees. They 
must enter into a contingent contract under 
which attorney and client usually share equally 
in the award. To obtain such an award, the 
injured person must not only prove negligence 
on the part of the driver but also demonstrate 
his own freedom from negligence. Competent 
witnesses are indispensable. Quite frequently 
there is none. Or witnesses may have left the 
scene of the accident before their names were 
obtained. Legal procedure is involved and 
time-consuming. Court records show that half 
of such cases are still unsettled at the end of 
six months. In cases which actually go to trial, 
the delay ranges from one to three years. 

Other groups sustain economic loss. A Con- 
necticut study showed that physicians main- 
taining offices near congested highways devote 
a great deal of time to accident victims. They 
scarcely ever are paid for such services and in 
addition they are required to attend court and 
give testimony without adequate compensation. 

A garrulous driver expresses the viewpoint 
of many of the uninsured: “What the h——! 
It costs too much to insure. I’m a good driver. 
I’ve never had an accident in ten years of 
driving. I haven’t anything. If anybody gets 
a judgment against me, I’ll go through bank- 
ruptcy!” 

Financial responsibility is rapidly becoming 
a social obligation. Attempts are continually 
being made to protect the public without un- 
duly penalizing the motorist. The ideal is 
equitable distribution of the cost of accidents 
among all automobile owners. Some motorists 
with favorable operating records will object to 
such a program. Their opposition can be over- 
come by “experience rating.” 


THE FINANCIAL-RESPONSIBILITY LAW 


"Tae rivanctat-responsistuity law was 
the first attempt to solve this problem. It was 
originally adopted in Connecticut in 1925. It 
spread rapidly, now being in effect in 28 
States. 

Although these laws vary considerably in 
form and detail, they are similar in their essen- 
tial features. A driver’s license is suspended, 
and his registration plates recalled whenever 
he becomes involved in a serious accident or 
a major infraction of the traffic laws. His right 
to drive is not restored until he provides satis- 


factory proof of his financial responsibility. It 
a judgment is obtained against him, he is pro- 
hibited from driving until it is satisfied. 

The financial-responsibility law becomes op- 
erative only after the driver’s first accident. 
State motor-vehicle administrators commonly 
refer to it as “locking the stable after the horse 
has been stolen.” Such laws serve to empha- 
size the injustice of permitting a motorist to 
become involved in an accident before requir- 
ing him to provide proof of financial respon- 
sibility. In one State, proof of responsibility 
is not required until after the driver has had 
two minor accidents. 

Although these laws tend to segregate care- 
less drivers, this effect is only incidental. They 
are intended to penalize the motorist for past 
accidents and guarantee responsibility for fu- 
ture ones. 

Serious problems arise in their administra- 
tion. Constitutional difficulties hamper their 
effective enforcement. The motor-vehicle ad- 
ministrator was originally intended to exercise 
considerable discretion. The courts have held 
that administrative officers may not be per- 
mitted such latitude. Other questions of con- 
stitutionality remain undetermined. One is the 
standard provision for suspending a motorist’s 


driving license until a court judgment is satis- 
fied. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


Tie secoxp approach was compulsory 
insurance. It was adopted in Massachusetts in 
1926. 

This plan has been widely publicized. Under 
it, the car owner must file an insurance policy 
or a cash bond before registration plates are 
issued. 

Objections are advanced to it. It encourages 
accidents. It increases the number of claims 
and burdens the courts with litigation. It in- 
creases insurance premiums. Then there is the 
political aspect. The State fixes insurance rates. 
Insurance companies are forced to assume risks 
which they consider inacceptable. Agents’ 
commissions have been reduced. Agents are 
financing the purchase of automobile plates 
for their clients and are fostering installment 
payment of insurance premiums. Ambitious 
office seekers find the rate zoning system at- 
tractive. 

The maze of conflicting evidence makes it 





THE FORUM 


exceedingly difficult to segregate the essential 
facts. The majority of commissions in other 
States which have investigated the Massachu- 
setts plan have not been too favorably im- 
pressed. 

Does compulsory insurance encourage ac- 
cidents? Does it make drivers careless? What 
are the facts? The Massachusetts fatality rate 
is half the average for the country. Its record is 
better than that of any other New England 
State except Rhode Island. 

Does compulsory insurance increase the 
number of claims? Massachusetts residents 
filed proportionately more claims even before 
adoption of compulsory insurance. But the 
average amount claimed was less than in other 
States, and this condition has continued. 

Has it increased litigation? At first, court 
calendars were jammed. That difficulty has 
now been overcome by improvements in court 
procedure. In 1935, 2,000 fewer cases were 
entered than in 1925, the year before compul- 
sory insurance became effective. 

Court congestion may have been inevitable. 
Compulsory insurance unquestionably accel- 
erated the normal increase in automobile 
accident litigation. In New York State these 
accidents account for 56 per cent of all litiga- 
tion. A Connecticut commission believes com- 
pulsory insurance increases the number of 
claims because it makes motorists financially 
responsible. 

Some fraudulent claims are filed in Massa- 
chusetts. Because the compulsory insurance 
does not cover property damage, unscrupulous 
motorists file claims for injuries such as “nerv- 
ous shock” and “inability to keep mind on 
work.” The money they obtain is used to 
repair damaged fenders and broken bumpers. 
Such spurious claims directly affect all motor- 
ists, through increased premium rates. The 
cost of investigating these small claims is dis- 
proportionately high, representing 36 cents of 
every premium dollar. A Maine legislative 
investigation indicated that unethical prac- 
tices by the legal and medical professions have 
aggravated this condition. 

Does compulsory insurance mean _ higher 
premiums? They have increased in Massachu- 
setts. But they have increased in other States 
as well. In New Jersey the increase has been 
greater than in Massachusetts. In Connecticut 
it has been almost as great. 
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Insurance rates in Massachusetts are, in 
general, no higher than in the neighboring 
State of Connecticut. The rate in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, is $40 as contrasted with $42 
in Hartford, Connecticut, a comparable com- 
mercial city. In Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and New Haven, Connecticut, both college 
towns, the rate is $54. In Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, the rate is $44 as compared with $42 in 
New Britain, Connecticut, a comparable in- 
dustrial city. In Waterbury, Connecticut, a 
similar industrial city, the rate is $60. 

More accurate rating is probably possible 
in Massachusetts because all cars are insured. 
Operators of insured vehicles represent a typi- 
cal cross section of the motoring public. In 
other States, they usually constitute an above- 
average group in both driving skill and finan- 
cial resources. 

Countrywide adoption of the Massachusetts 
plan would impose an additional financial bur- 
den on motorists who now carry no insurance. 
Current estimates indicate it would cost them 
$825,000,000 annually. 

Massachusetts is one of the four States 
which set insurance rates. The other three are 
New Hampshire, Texas, and Virginia. 

In Massachusetts, insurance com- 
panies are required to file their 
claim and loss experi- 
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Department determines the rates for the en- 
suing year. A Connecticut commission found 
this the most objectionable feature of the 
Massachusetts plan. 

Government rate setting is not a necessary 
feature of compulsory insurance. Such insur- 
ance has been in effect in Great Britain since 
1930, but the insurance companies still set 
their own rates. 

Stock companies contend that the rates 
fixed by the Massachusetts Insurance Com- 
missioner are inadequate to cover their costs 
of operation. But mutual companies pay pol- 
icyholders sizable dividends. The largest mu- 
tual company operating in the state has paid 
twenty-per-cent dividends for the past several 
years. 

In Massachusetts, the insurance companies 
are forced to assume risks which they consider 
inacceptable. Adequate underwriting profits 
depend on careful selection of risks. Extreme 
regard for this factor may, however, defeat 
the ultimate objective of insurance, which is 
public protection through distribution of losses. 
The motorists who most need protection 
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are probably undesirable underwriting risks. In 
Massachusetts, these less desirable risks are 
apportioned among the various companies in 
proportion to the relative volume of business 
transacted in the State. 

Compulsory insurance directly affects the 
agents. In Massachusetts they originally fav- 
ored it because it promised an immediate 
increase in premium volume. Subsequent ex- 
perience diminished their enthusiasm. Agents’ 
commissions were reduced from 25 per cent — 
still the figure in other States — to 12 per cent. 
The assumption was that the compulsory 
feature automatically eliminates much of the 
cost of solicitation. 

To obtain additional business, and hold 
what they now have, agents have developed 
undesirable practices. Some agents advance 
prospective clients the money required for 
registering their automobiles. Others permit 
premium payments in installments. 


YOU BET YOUR LIFE! 


Political considerations enter into determi- 


- nation of rating zones. Originally the State 


was divided into 21 zones, each with a different 
premium rate. Recently the number has been 
reduced to g. Each zone contains several 
towns, and rates vary as between adjoining 
areas. Candidates for public office are prone 
to promise voters lower insurance rates if they 
are elected. 

Massachusetts compulsory insurance has ap- 
parently accomplished the original objective 
of its sponsors. It has made drivers financially 
responsible. Many innocent persons have been 
compensated for injuries for which they other- 
wise would have been unable to collect dam- 
ages. This plan may not reach all motorists or 
cover all injuries. But in February, 1937, a 
legislative committee recommended its adop- 
tion in Maine. 

On September 1, 1937, New Hampshire 
inaugurated an unusually stringent financial- 
responsibility law which virtually requires 
compulsory insurance. Any owner possessing 
a car on which there is a lien or a mortgage and 
every driver involved in an accident causing 
personal injury or property damage in excess 
of $25 must file an insurance policy with con- 
ventional five and ten limits or deposit secur- 
ities in an equivalent amount. 


ACCIDENT COMPENSATION 


A. compensation plan comparable to 
workmen’s compensation has been suggested 
as a third possibility. It is being sponsored by 
a committee of prominent lawyers and civic 
leaders. Three possibilities exist: (1) insurance 
with a private company, (2) insurance with a 
State fund, or (3) both private insurance and 
a competitive State fund. 

Such a plan is intended to provide adequate 
compensation and also eliminate the negligence 
factor. Its proponents also contend that it will 
minimize the delay in adjudication of accident 
claims. 

A Connecticut commission believes this plan 
provides the ultimate solution to the problem 
of financial responsibility. 

Medical and surgical care would be provided, 
and a cash compensation award made in the 
event of death or total disability. All losses, 
except those willfully incurred, would be cov- 
ered, regardless of contributory negligence. 

Such a trend already seems to be in evidence 
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in Massachusetts. Studies made in Boston and 
Worcester show that insurance companies are 
becoming more lenient in their attitude toward 
contributory negligence. 

Payment would be based on severity of 
injury and the earning capacity of the victim. 
Reasonable medical and funeral expenses would 
be allowed, subject to a maximum established 
by law. These questions would be decided by a 
State board, which it is believed would mini- 
mize costly delay. 

It is estimated that the benefits now pro- 
vided under the Massachusetts workmen’s 
compensation law could be made available at 
98 per cent of the current cost of compulsory 
liability insurance. , 

Legislative proposals in Connecticut and 
New Hampshire are first steps toward this goal. 
Increased registration and driving-license fees 
would be used to establish a State insurance 
fund. In Connecticut, it is estimated that a $2 
additional registration fee would provide 
$750,000 annually. In New Hampshire, the 
driving-license fee would be increased $1, and 
the registration fee $5. Each motorist would 
be required to pay these additional fees before 
obtaining registration plates, unless he filed an 
insurance policy or posted a cash bond. 

The cost of injuries or damage caused by a 
driver who had paid these fees would be met 
from the fund. He would be prohibited from 
registering or operating a motor vehicle until 
the fund was reimbursed. 

Under the New Hampshire plan, claims for 
less than $50 would not be considered. To dis- 
courage spurious claims, a filing fee of $10 
would be required. The claimant would auto- 
matically waive his right to sue for damages. 
Constitutional provisions customarily guaran- 
tee the right to sue in a court of law. Legisla- 
tion permitting selection of one of two possible 
courses of action has, however, been upheld. 
In New Hampshire, claims would be limited to 
$3,000 and in Connecticut to $300. 

Under the New Hampshire plan, cases would 
be heard by a three-man commission: the 
State insurance commissioner, the motor- 
vehicle administrator, and an assistant at- 
torney general. These individuals would serve 
without pay, but would be allowed necessary 
traveling expenses. 

Definite advantages are claimed for such a 
plan. It is expected to cost very little, thereby 
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appealing to the motorist of modest means. 
It would completely eliminate court litigation, 
thus speeding up appreciably the settlement 
of claims. 

It is also contended that it will discourage 
spurious claims. A trial jury is always inclined 
to render sizable verdicts against insurance 
companies and well-to-do motorists. It is con- 
ceivable that competent administrative off- 
cials may be able to weigh the relative merits 
of individual cases more dispassionately. If 
these results are attained, fewer claims will be 
filed, and insurance rates will be reduced. A 
certain number of false claims are inevitable 
under such a plan, just as under workmen’s 
compensation. 

The plan will have political implications. 
The administrative commission will in all prob- 
ability be appointed by the governor. The 
complicated Massachusetts zone rating system 
will, however, be unnecessary. 

This plan embodies certain desirable features 
of the financial-responsibility law. The driver 
who fails to satisfy an award by the commission 
will be prohibited from driving. In this sense, 
it will be a safety measure. 

Evolutionary development of the New 
Hampshire proposal probably leads ultimately 
to a full-fledged compensation plan. The latter 
completely abolishes the doctrine of contribu- 
tory negligence, thus providing more adequate 
coverage than compulsory insurance. 


REALITY 


Harry Denton woke up in a strange 
bed in a strange room. He couldn’t move. He 
was in excruciating pain. 

After several dzys he was permitted to see 
visitors for a few minutes. His friends came, 
his mother and his girl, also his boss and his 
boss’s lawyer. They told him his car was a 
total loss. The man who hit him had been 
drunk, and his license was suspended. Later 
it was revoked because he was financially 
irresponsible. 

Six months after the accident, this victim 
left the hospital. One arm dangled at his side. 
He wasn’t much good as a machinist now. He 
got another job — tending cars on a parking 
lot. He also broke his engagement. 

The other driver was brokenhearted, and 
he wrote Harry a very sincere letter saying he 
was sorry. 
















_ war waged by our capitalist 


I. 1917 Evcene V. Dess went to At- 
lanta for opposing the war which, in the proc- 
lamations of President Wilson, was to make 
the world safe for democracy against the 
menace of German militarism. Twenty years 
later Earl Browder, leader of the Communist 
Party of America and American representative 
of the Stalinist dictatorship 
in Russia, tells a red-hunting 
committee that he would 
gladly shoulder a gun in a 


government, allied with other 
democratic nations, to make 
the world safe for democracy 
against the threat of German, 
Italian, and Japanese fascism. 

Browder said that because 
the Moscow foreign office 
told him to say it. He has no 
other responsibility or func- 
tion except to repeat and 
implement Stalin’s directives. 
Today, those directives are to 
use every possible means of 
mobilizing labor, middle-class, and liberal-in- 
tellectual sentiment in support of Moscow’s 
present strategy, which is to involve America 
in the next war on the side of the Soviet Union. 
In 1916 and 1917 it was the British propaganda 
service and the American bankers who, with 
their controlled press, played the role of Judas 
goat leading the bewildered masses of Ameri- 
can workers and middle-class people, including 
middle-class pacifists, to the slaughter. Today 
it is the American Communist Party with its 
“solar system” of puppet “innocent clubs” 
and controlled organization which is playing 
this role — with savage intensity and utter un- 
scrupulousness. 

If you think of the Communist Party as a 


Mobilizing the Innocents 


Communism Behind the Scenes 


by JAMES RORTY 





negligible political faction of only 50,000 mem- 
bers, you have literally no conception of the 
spread, the influence, the present and probable 
future effectiveness of this effort. In his report 
to the eighth convention of the Communist 
Party of America in April, 1934, Browder said: 
If we make a conservative estimate of the total 
membership of mass organiza- 
tions around the Party and 
under its influence, allowing for 
ible duplication of mem- 
rship, we will see that we 
have approximately 500,000 
individual supporters in these 
organizations. Compared with 
the estimated 300,000 at the 
time of our 7th Convention 
(1930) this is not quite a 
doubling of our organized 
supporters. 


It should be remembered 
that this gain was achieved 
during the Party’s “third 
period” phase of intense sec- 
tarianism, guided by Stalin’s 
brilliant discovery that every- 
body who was not a com- 
munist or communist sympathizer — especially 
socialists and members of other radical opposi- 
tion groups — was “objectively” a fascist. 
During this period Communist Party members 
and “‘stooges” wrought havoc throughout the 
American labor movement. 

In 1934 the line changed. “Social-fascism” 
was discarded in favor of the “united front,” 
with all and sundry against fascism; in due 
course the united front became the “people’s 
front” and, finally, in France, the “national 
front,” to which Communist leaders invite the 
adherence of avowed fascist elements. 

In America, the Party has thrown over- 
board everything that Marx and Lenin ever 
thought, wrote, or did. Today, if one believes 
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its official pronouncements, the Party stands 
with Washington and Lincoln for Ameri- 
canism, progress, prosperity — and “‘peace.” 
Peace through sanctions. Peace through the 
League of Nations, which Lenin called the 
thieves’ kitchen.” Peace through the alliance 
of the imperialist “have” powers against the 
fascist “have nots.” Despite the recent poll 
conducted by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, which showed a national average of 
69 per cent of Americans standing firm for 
neutrality, a substantial and apparently in- 
creasing body of liberal opinion can still be 
taken in by this line. Urged on by a stream of 
cables from Moscow, the official and con- 
trolled communist press yells louder than any- 
body else for sanctions. The Party’s “solar 
system” of “innocent clubs,” immensely ex- 
panded since 1934 by the pliant opportunism 
of the people’s front, passes resolutions almost 
as with one voice, endorsing President Roose- 
velt’s Chicago speech. And in the van of this 
dismally familiar parade toward war prances 
the Party’s prize Judas goat: the American 
League Against War and Fascism. 


THE BIG STOOGE 


UOnvovstepiy you have heard of the 
League. Perhaps you are even a member, 
directly or through one of its numerous affili- 
ated groups. A more appropriate name for this 
organization might be the American League 
for War and Fascism.* It is perhaps the largest 
of some 300 Stalinist-controlled flocks of in- 
nocents which today graze the woods and 
templed hills of America and drink at the rills 
of Stalin’s truth. The American League 
Against War and Fascism is one of the two 
principal instruments on which Moscow relies 
in its present drive to bring America into the 
coming war on the side of the Soviet Union; 


* Autuor’s Note: — The American League Against War and 
Fascism beld its fourth congress at Pittsburgh, November 26-28, just 
as this article was going to press. Tbe major decisions of the congress 
were: first, to change the name of the League to the American League 
for Peace and Democracy; second, to accept the withdrawal of the 
Communist Party from affiliation. As the New Republic remarked 
in its issue of December 8, this action “removes the anomaly of 
connection with a single political party.” The writer may be per- 
mitted to doubt that the official withdrawal of the Communist Party 
will in any way affect the continuing control of the rechristened 
organization by Communist Party members, stooges, and affiliated 
“innocent clubs.” In fact the writer ventures to predict that the 
adberence of the League to the Communist Party “line” will be as 
strict in the future as in the past — barring an internal revolt, which 
is scarcely to be expected. 
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the other is the increasing penetration of the 
C.1.0. by members and stooges of the Com- 
munist Party. 

All these organizations follow the zigzags of 
the Communist Party’s line as closely as a 
fever chart follows the registration of the ther- 
mometer in the patient’s mouth. All of them 
have party “fractions” busy with Judas-goat 
tasks of foreseeing and aborting revolts and 
deviations within the membership. And, since 
the red or pink Judas goats are relieved of 
scruple by their possession of revealed truth, 
these organizations are pretty much at the 
mercy of the tactics of instrumental lying, 
intrigue, and violence which have been Stalin’s 
almost from the beginning of his career and 
which are today the tactics of every Stalinist 
section throughout the world. 

But these, you will say, are fascist tactics. 
Exactly. Soviet Russia today is based on the 
foundation of socialization laid by the “‘Octo- 
ber revolution,” and the foundation has not 
yet been wholly destroyed by the Russian 
“Thermidor” under Stalin. But the methods 
of the Stalinist bureaucracy in Russia and 
throughout the world are not socialist methods, 
Marxist methods, Leninist methods. They are 
identical with the methods of Mussolini and of 
Hitler. 

These methods were used to silence the op- 
position of genuine antiwar radicals at the 
First United States Congress Against War, 
held in the fall of 1933, at which the American 
League Against War and Fascism was organ- 
ized. The Daily Worker of October 2, 1933, 
shows this clearly enough in its account of the 
proceedings: 


A member of the Lovestone clique that had been 
expelled from the Communist Party, Zam, rushed 
forward to nominate Lovestone as a member of the 
Presiding Committee. His proposal was drowned in 
a thunderous roar of disapproval by the assembled 
delegates. 

Later in the day Roger Baldwin . . . demanded 
that the Lovestone nomination be again considered 
by the Congress in order he said “to be true to the 
symbol of true unity.” 

As murmurs of indignation rose rapidly through 
the hall, Earl Browder, General Secretary of the 
Communist Party, rose to s ; 

“Comrades,” he cried, as his first words were over- 
whelmed in a mighty storm of approving applause, 
“This issue has no proper place at the Congress. We 
are not here to elevate into importance before the 
masses little groups of renegades whose purpose in 
coming here is part of their moral preparation for 
intervention against the Soviet Union.” 
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This, as all the assembled Party Judas goats 
and stooges knew very well, was just wordy 
camouflage. The lying amalgam was then Love- 
stoneite-capitalist interventionist. As used today 
both in the League and throughout the Party’s 
solar system of “innocent clubs” whenever 
opposition stirs its head, the amalgam is now 
Trotskyite — Lovestoneite — counterrevolutionary — 
wrecker — terrorist — agent-of-Franco-and-the- 
Mikado-and-Hearst. 


FALSE FRONTS 


Wr tus salubrious beginning, the 
Party’s pious work of eliminating the more 
sophisticated political elements proceeded mer- 
rily, with the result that gradually all the left 
opposition parties and groups, including the 
Socialists, have withdrawn from the League, 
leaving only the Party Judas goats, stooges, 
and sympathizers plus an easily manipulated 
rabble of ‘church pacifists, Y.M.C.A. secre- 
taries, and other innocents. Today, when the 
League speaks, the face may be that of Chris- 
tian pacifism, but the voice is the voice of Earl 
Browder, echoing the latest Moscow line. 

Said Browder in the Daily Worker of the day 
following the President’s Chicago speech: 

The Communist Party welcomes the President’s 
declaration of a positive peace policy for the United 
States. There is not the slightest doubt that it em- 
bodies the essential features of what is the only way 
by which America can be kept out of war. Such a 


policy has been called for by the Communist Party 
as well as by all clear-headed peace advocates. 


It is perhaps worth while to remark that 
Browder’s head, whether clear or muddled, 
would have been amputated instantly by cable 
from Moscow if he had said anything else. 

The same is true of the perhaps genuinely 
muddled head of Joseph Pass, editor of Fight, 
national organ of the American League Against 
War and Fascism, who promptly penned an 
editorial for the November issue, from which 
the following excerpts are quoted: 


The people’s desire for peace can be realized only 
through the militant safeguarding of Democracy and 
the projection of an immediate program to halt the 
war-maker’s aggressive policies. The President’s 
proposal to quarantine the invading aggressors is 
welcomed enthusiastically by all socially-minded 
peoples who understand the difference between De- 
mocracy and Fascism and are not merely four-o’clock 
peace tea drinkers. The indications that “we will 
cooperate with the other signers of the nine-power 
treaty in upholding its pledge of the independence 
and integrity of China” (American League wire 


MOBILIZING THE INNOCENTS 


direct to the President) is another step in the direc- 
tion of peace. To prevent the aggressor in China and 
Spain ) sam using our resources and to change our 
neutrality legislation so that the attacked, in this 
case China and Spain, will not be handicapped, is the 


initial step in keeping our country free from the 
pestilence of fascism. 


The writer is aware that in addressing mid- 
dle-class audiences he tends too frequently to 
employ premises and assumptions which, while 
based on facts that are the common knowledge 
of all persons active in radical movements 
(including the Stalinists, although their role is 
now reactionary), are likely to bewilder persons 
who lack this familiarity. Unfortunately my 
space is limited, and I must be content with 
reference. For a remarkably thorough analysis 
and exposure of the American League Against 
War and Fascism, read the mimeographed 
brochure issued in 1936 by Hillman M. Bishop, 
from which much of the material here quoted 
is taken. For a fascinating story of the evolu- 
tion of the Stalinist dictatorship, including the 
increasingly arbitrary and disastrous control 
exercised over the Communist International, 
read Eugene Lyons’ Assignment in Utopia; 
also The Case of Leon Trotsky, which is the 
report, recently published by Harper & Bros., 
of the preliminary hearings held in Mexico 
City by the commission headed by John Dewey 
to inquire into the Moscow “trials.” One 
might also mention Trotsky’s brilliant Tbe 
Revolution Betrayed and The Stalinist School of 
Falsification, Victor Serge’s Twenty Years, and 
C. L. James’s World Revolution. Liberals who 
fail to familiarize themselves with some, at 
least, of this literature will scarcely be able to 
understand the realities of contemporary pol- 
itics either foreign or domestic, because the 
Stalinist Judas goats have trampled every- 
where and fouled, in one way or another, the 
very language of politics. 


““LIBERAL”” JOURNALISM 


I wave concentrated on the American 
League Against War and Fascism, but a similar 
story might be told of almost any Stalinist 
“innocent club” (the phrase, incidentally, was 
originated by Willi Meunsenberg, a German 
Stalinist). Week by week and month by month 
the radical opposition press, which few liberals 
ever see, chronicles ably and accurately for the 
most part the most scandalous performances 


of the Stalinist Judas goats on both the labor 
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and “intellectual” fronts. Unquestionably the 

increasing penetration of the C.I.0. by Stalin- 

ist members and stooges has as one of its 

primary objectives that of ensuring labor’s 

“loyalty” in the event of America’s participa- 

tion in the next war on the side of the Soviet 

Union. Unquestionably the huge effort ex- 

pended by the Stalinist apparatus on keeping 

its “intellectual front” of writers, publicists, 

and teachers in line has a similar objective. 
Last spring I exposed, in the Socialist Call, 

the farce of the last Congress 

of American Writers, called 

by a well-known Stalinist in- 

nocent club — the League of 

American Writers — and de- 

signed to exploit the political 

unsophistication of a collec- 

tion of eminent novelists, 

poets, critics, and commercial 

hacks, ranging from Archi- 

bald MacLeish and Van Wyck 

Brooks to Donald Ogden 

Stewart. I pointed out that 

invitations to the congress 

were not sent to any Ameri- 

can writer who had ever 7 

taken sharp issue with the J 

policies of the Communist 

Party. I intimated that a congress of Amer- 

ican writers which deliberately excluded such 

people as Joseph Wood Krutch, Oswald 

Garrison Villard, Suzanne La Follette, Sid- 

ney Hook, Charles Rumford Walker, and 

Edmund Wilson —I of course received no 

invitation — and included scores of obscure 

but innocent or faithful nonentities couldn’t 

fairly be called a congress of American writ- 

ers. I pointed out that Waldo Frank, the 

chief luminary of the preceding congress and 

the President of the League of American Writ- 

ers, had been dumped as soon as he intimated, 

in a letter to the New Republic, that perhaps 

the Moscow trials needed a little kindly inves- 

tigation. I urged that the announced purpose of 

the congress—the support of the loyalist 

Government of Spain against the fascists — 

was no warrant for such exclusions, since all 

the people mentioned and many others simi- 

larly excluded had publicly espoused the 

loyalist cause, although some of them had 

criticized the strategy of the Spanish “‘ people’s 

front” and the Stalinists’ role in that front. 
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In reply the Daily Worker dumped the cus- 
tomary pail of editorial filth over my head and 
printed a cartoon showing me receiving a fish 
at the hands of William Randolph Hearst. 
Doubtless both editorial and cut have been 
kept standing for later occasions, such as the 
publication of the present article. 

Meanwhile the Modern Montbly, in its 
October issue, has printed the real story of the 
Stalinists’ performance in Spain in an article 
by Anita Brenner. The article is backed by a 

dossier of documentary evi- 
dence, plus an alternate listing 
of the Spanish revolution- 
aries killed by the fascists 
and those later assassinated 
by Stalinist gangsters, some 
of them ex—Machado hood- 
lums imported from Cuba, 
after Moscow made its deal 
with Britain to abort the 
Spanish revolution as the 
price (which may never be 
' paid) of a prospective Brit- 
ish-Soviet alliance in the 
coming world war. 

The Communist Party has 
its innocent clubs and its 
holding companies of inno- 

cent clubs —the American League Against 
War and Fascism is such a holding com- 
pany. It has also its free-lance sympa- 
thizers and stooges who more or less faith- 
fully execute the will of the “genial leader.” 
Many if not most of the leading opinion- 
forming magazines have such persons on 
their staffs. 

For example, Mr. Louis Fischer, the Russian 
and, later, the Spanish correspondent of the 
New York Nation, has never been precisely 
a harsh critic of the Stalinist regime, and 
he is an intimate of Party leaders in this coun- 
try. The result has been, in the opinion of the 
writer, that neither the Moscow trials nor the 
events in Spain have been fairly reported or 
commented on. Indeed, a group of regular 
Nation contributors has recently felt obliged 
to address to the editors a joint letter calling 
for a more honest policy. 

As for the New Republic, its efforts for the 
past year and a half to condone, minimize, and 
gloss over the clear evidence that the Moscow 
trials were frame-ups and that the Stalinists in 












Spain have practiced systematic gangsterism 
have become little short of pathetic. Yet the 
New Republic has stated and defended very 
ably the cause of neutrality as against the 

















































































































d Stalinist line and the trend represented by the 
P President’s Chicago speech. The “contradic- 
tion,” as Marxists are accustomed to put it, is 
$ staggering, and in explanation one can only 
e suppose that the New Republic suffers from 
e editorial schizophrenia. 
a The prevailing ignorance and innocence of 
- the liberal public is such that it can’t recognize 
g a stooge when it sees one. This ignorance en- 
\- abled the Stalinists to give wide currency 
tS to the impression that the Mexico City hear- 
d ings conducted by the committee of inquiry 
1e into the Moscow trials, headed by John Dewey, 
1- were a “farce,” and in this effort they were 
a, ably seconded by a Mexico City correspondent 
al for the New York Times (whose editor on at 
he least one occasion felt obliged to reprove its 
he correspondent for his patently biased dis- 
be patches). The verbatim report of the hear- 
it- ings, since published by Harper as The Case 
he §§ ‘ of Leon Trotsky, amply proves the justice of 
Dr. Dewey’s statement that there were 
1as false accusations made against the commis- 
its sion and that, far from being a farce, the 
10- hearings were ably and honestly conducted. 
nst Few journalists would have so little regard for 
m- their reputations as to risk being called a liar 
pa- by John Dewey. 
m THE Next WAR 
=. 
on- Oxe does not question the right of 
on Stalinists and Stalinist sympathizers to have 
their say in print and on the platform. One 
sian objects strenuously to their dishonest camou- 
the § flages and their methods of systematic falsi- 
sely § fication. And one is frankly terrified by the 
and § increasing difficulty of getting the true facts 
yun- § concerning crucially important issues before the 
‘the § American public. Today, with the drive toward 
the § war just beginning in this country, one has 
d or § almost to write a book to get heard and even 
rular § in the publishers’ offices one risks being butted 
liged § by Judas goats of one sort or another. 
ling By the general consensus of liberal opinion 
today, the last war was a costly mistake. We 
r the § did not make the world safe for democracy. We 
, and § did help to plant the seeds of fascism and of the 
scow § Next war. We did undermine the foundations 
sts in § Of our own democracy. 











If Debs could have kept us out of the last 
war — remember, he stood almost alone, with 
nearly the whole pack of preachers and “ paci- 
fists” raving for war without stint against the 
““Huns” — we'd have been better off today as 
a people and more secure as a democracy. Does 
any informed and intelligent person really 
believe that our participation in the war which 
has already begun in Spain and China will net 
us anything but disaster? When “M day” 
comes, the War Department, by its own an- 
nounced plan, will leap into the saddle. Civil 
liberties will vanish overnight. Labor will be 
“regimented.” And when the new armistice 
day is declared, whether to celebrate victory 
or defeat, the war dictatorship will in all prob- 
ability remain in power during the brief period 
necessary for fascism, by whatever name it is 
called, to destroy all that is left of American 
liberties, of American democratic institutions. 

It is in this perspective that I ask the 
readers of this magazine to view the current 
war mongering from the left. You reject the 
bitter pessimism of my prediction. But stop, 
look, listen. These things I am saying are 
commonplaces made bitterly familiar to every 
honest radical, whether worker or intellectual, 
who has followed the degeneration of the Com- 
munist Party in Russia and throughout the 
world since Lenin’s death. Your friend, neigh- 
bor, or acquaintance — the nearest Stalinist 
stooge or innocent — will tell you that I express 
merely the hallucinations of sectarian “splinter 
groups,” and, depending on the degree of your 
political sophistication, he may add that I and 
those who agree with me are “Trotsky-fas- 
cist-counterrevolutionary wreckers and terror- 
ists.” 

Nonsense. I am a journalist and an ex- 
soldier. I have and will continue to have my 
quarrels with Trotskyists as well as Stalinists 
and fascists. I am not a member of any politi- 
cal party. One cause is enough for me: the 
truth. I think I know more than most liberals; 
in fact I know I know more. And I am glad to 
take my stand with John Dewey: 


Unwillingness to face the unpleasant is the stand- 
ing weakness of liberals. They are only too likely to 
be brave when things are going smoothly and then to 
shirk when unpleasant conditions demand decision 
and action. I cannot believe that a single genuine 
liberal would, if he once faced the alternatives, hold 
that persecution and falsification are a sound basis 
upon which to build an enduring Socialist Society. 


AW 


The Children 
of a Behaviorist 


by AMBROSE X. JOHNSTON 


L. Is WHAT happens to individuals after 
birth that makes one a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water, another a diplomat, a thief, 
a successful business man or a far famed sci- 
entist.” 

So said John B. Watson, the founder of be- 
haviorism — and I accepted his teachings with 
the fervor of a new disciple. But that was a 
dozen years ago, when I was just out of a great 
Eastern graduate school where the members 
of the department of psychology strongly sup- 
ported Watson’s doctrine 
that personality is pri- 
marily a compound of 
conditionings and habits, 
hereditary traits in hu- 
mans being either nonex- 
istent or inconsequential. 

I had once, it is true, 
tried to teach a young 
black Scotch sheep dog 
to quit chasing automo- 
biles. Yet, in spite of my 
best efforts at “negative 
conditioning” with scold- 
ings, chains, and missiles, 
the pup would crouch low 
to the ground as a car 
approached, wait until it was opposite him, and 
then strike out after it at 30 miles an hour. Now 
this puppy had been isolated from other dogs at 
an early age and had never in his entire life 
seen any dog run after a vehicle, yet his pattern 
of behavior was precisely the same as I had ob- 
served among his car-chasing kinfolk. Heredity 
was the winner! 

But this, I said, was only a dog; human be- 
ings are quite different. The marvelous plastic- 
ity of the nervous system of Homo sapiens 
and his freedom from hampering instincts make 
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him more nearly a tabula rasa, or clean 
slate, than even John Locke had in mind when 
he popularized that concept back in the seven- 
teenth century. This plasticity or capacity to 
learn is — so I explained to my students — the 
chief justification for Watson’s famous chal- 
lenge: 
Give me a dozen healthy infants, well-formed, and 
my own specified world to bring them up in and I’ll 
guarantee to take any one at random and train him 
to be any type of specialist I might select — doctor, 
lawyer, artist, merchant-chief, and, yes, even beggar- 
man and thief — regardless 
of his talents, penchants, 
tendencies, abilities, voca- 
tions, and race of his an- 
cestors. 

This, I was forced to 
admit, was going rather 
far, even with Watson’s 
qualifications that the 
children be normal and 
that he have full control 
over them. 

Yet babies, I had been 
taught, give evidence of 
very little hereditary be- 
havior. Generally they 
have to /earn to cry and 
to feed, although some 

enterprising specimens do pick up these rather 
useful tricks before they are born. If, then, 
there are any truly inborn traits, they are 
of significance only in utero or in very early 
infancy before experience has “conditioned,” 
or modified, the individual. Such are the teach- 
ings of the behaviorists! 


Ten son Joun arrived and started on 
his task of trying to make a psychologist out of 
me. As the neighbors observed, he was “a 
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quiet baby.” For hours he would sit and gaze 
far beyond the horizon, almost oblivious of 
what was going on around him. Now, neither 
is Mary, my wife, nor am I distinguished for 
calmness or for silence; we are rather excitable 
and fairly talkative. How did John learn his 
peaceful solemnity? Is it “merely a natural 
response to his environment”? We are not sure 
but we are certain that he very 
strongly resembles his mater- 
nal grandmother in his desire 
to sit and “rest his mind.” 


What does he think about? 








































n We do not know. Rewards 
n and entreaty have been alike 
n- unsuccessful in dragging from 
to him any definite daydreams. 
ne The faraway look seems to be 
i]. a mood, almost void of con- 
scious images or percepts. 
| As he grew older John be- 
| gan to use this retreat into 
psychic distance as a defense 
‘ against the disagreeable experi- 
S * ences of life. In times of trouble 
. he lapses into silence and gazes 
, out among the stars; apparent- 
ly he does not even hear ad- 
to monition or reproof. This is 
ner precisely the defense used by 
n’s his grandmother. Her some- 
the what flippant husband once 
ind said that, when domestic storms arose, she would 
rol get an expression which reminded him of “a 
sick turkey looking at the sun.” Then he could 
een be fairly sure that the household was in for 
of § “three days of speechless weather.” 
be- Is not his grandmother the source of our 
hey § John’s trait of silence and subconscious day- 
and dreaming? Certainly he did not /earn it from 
sme § his parents. There is the possibility that he 
her § acquired it from his grandmother, who spends 
ren, § 4 part of each year with us. Apparently, how- 
are § ever, she has had little influence upon her 
arly § grandson. Besides, can a person learn from 
sd,” § another such a characteristic as deep reverie? 
ach- § Is it not far more probable that John inherited 
the tendency from his grandmother’s family, 
especially since several of its members are 
conspicuous for their moody silences? 
1 on And what is the explanation of John’s fond- 
at ot § ness for a polysyllabic vocabulary? All the 
, “a — members of our family group talk simply and 
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directly, but John dreams of being an architect 
who “constructs edifices” or a chemist who 
develops an “extraordinarily valuable com- 
pound.” He’s not yet ten years old. 

I do have, however, a brother whose silences 
are usually broken by exceedingly formal 
speech. Once when this brother was called 
“fatty,” a well-deserved epithet, he dragged 
the offender out of a car, threw 
him bodily over a fence, and 
was about to commit mayhem 
or manslaughter when the jes- 
ter loudly begged for pardon. 
Still purple with anger, my 
brother reluctantly released his 
hold and then pronounced this 
solemn warning: “Hereafter, 
young man, confine your 
remarks to a less personal 
basis!” 

As his wife said, amid hyster- 
ical laughter — nothing is so 
amusing to a woman as a 
good joke on her husband — 
“How could a man in a rage 
think of such words?” 

That would be no mystery 
to our John; it is his usual 
manner of expressing himself. 
Sooner or later we expect him 
to come home with the com- 
plaint, “Bill propelled a mis- 
sile that almost destroyed my left optic center.” 
How did he get that way? Surely he could not 
have learned from my brother, who is only an 
occasional visitor in our home and a most un- 
communicative one at that. 

In short, careful observation of John’s traits 
began to shake my faith in the wisdom of 
Watson. I found myself hedging when I de- 
scribed to my classes the behaviorists’ beliefs 
about heredity. Perhaps there was the error 
of oversimplification in the blunt declaration 
that we can train a baby to be “with or with- 
out fear, to be sulky and temper-ridden or 
cheerful and sunny, to steal other people’s 
property or to give it a holy respect. We can 
teach him to be an orator without knowing 
how to think, or a thinker without knowing 
how to orate.” 

Watching the children of the neighbors put 
other questions into my head. How did small 
Suzanne get to be such a scheming, crafty little 
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miss, when her parents are so naive? Why is 
James so self-confident and aggressive? His 
father is shy and retiring, and his mother is 
frail and sensitive. Did Carol get her sunny 
disposition from the father who died before she 
was born? Surely she did not acquire it from 
her contentious mother. When Professor Roe 
died and left two infant sons to be reared by 
his widow, why did one turn out to be agree- 
able, friendly, and reliable, like his mother, 
while the other proved to be selfish, quarrel- 
some, and irresponsible, like his dead father? 


Tae come of our daughter Alice did 
little to strengthen my waning faith in behav- 
iorism. When she was about eighteen months 
old she began to have spasmodic seizures that 
made us fear epilepsy. Often from a minor in- 
jury and occasionally from disappointment she 
would cry violently, start holding her breath, 
and finally fall unconscious. After much in- 
quiry we learned from a medical specialist that 
these attacks were hysterical rather than epi- 
leptic and were frequently observed among 
hypertension children. Finally Alice managed 
to outgrow or overcome her disorder without 
material aid from the doctors. 

Then we were told that one of my aunts — 
who died before our daughter was born — had 
had similar seizures when she was young. This 
aunt, however, learned to bring on her attacks 
at will and used to intimidate the members of 
her family by threatening to ‘“‘keek,” as she 
called her dramatic performance. But a coun- 
try doctor “cured” her by directing that a 
bucket of cold water be dashed over her every 
time she had a seizure. 

What is the explanation of these similarities? 
If the attacks were really psychological in 
origin, they were not caused by bodily defects. 
There is the possibility, of course, that both 
Alice and my aunt were predisposed toward 
spasmodic seizures because of calcium defi- 
ciency or endocrine gland imbalance. If so, 
would this explanation support the behavior- 
ists? If our conduct is so markedly affected by 
our chemistry and if the glandular structures 
supplying these chemicals are inherited, what 
becomes of the alleged ability to make our 
children into whatever we will? 

But let me return to the doings of Alice. 
Mary, my wife, and I are not at all herd- 
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minded. We enjoy our home on a peaceful 
hillside — but Alice does not. No quiet life for 
her. She loves people and wants to be sur- 
rounded by them. Many, many times she re- 
minds me of my own mother, who died when 
Alice was a mere infant in arms. My mother 
often hoped that a neighbor would cut down 
his hedge so she could watch passersby for a 
few moments longer. Once she insisted that her 
husband destroy some flourishing fruit trees in 
order that she might see the cars moving along 
a highway fully half a mile distant. And my 
mother was not in second childhood; like her 
granddaughter she was almost abnormally 
gregarious. 

But Alice’s food habits seem to me to be 
even more convincing evidence of the pervasive 
influence of ancestral traits. My mother was 
excessively fond of oily foods. Her vegetables 
were cooked Southern style at its worst — 
floating in bacon fat. But my wife and I both 
dislike greasy foods and never have them on 
our table. Alice, on the contrary, enjoys them 
heartily and is never more pleased than when 
she persuades her mother to give her a double 
serving of salad dressing. Besides, there was in 
my mother’s family the practice of eating a 
small piece of meat after dessert “to get rid of 
the sweet taste.” As far as I know, Alice has 
not once in her entire life seen anyone use meat 
as a chaser for dessert, but by the time she was 
three years old she insisted on saving a morsel 
of meat to eat after her sweets. 
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To pur rae matter in plain language, 
Mary and I are both blends of contrasting 
family lines. The traits of our forebears, com- 
bined in us none too harmoniously, seem in our 
children to have separated out, as the biologists 
say, into the original grandparental tenden- 
cies. Although John and Alice have had as 
nearly as possible the same food and very sim- 
ilar training, they are almost as different as 
night and day. John is tall and gangling; Alice 
is strong and sturdy. He is passive, negativistic, 
and solitary, but she is aggressive, suggestible, 
and sociable. John needs a self-starter, while 
Alice needs four-wheel brakes. In almost every 
trait, mental and physical, they are contrast- 
ing types, despite great similarity in “‘condi- 
tioning experiences” — even John’s toes turn 
out, while Alice’s turn inward! 
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Hardly a month passes that Mary and I do 
not notice in our children some intellectual 
or emotional characteristic that is utterly alien 
to us but that is decidedly reminiscent of the 
traits of kinsmen or ancestors. A friend, who 
knows Mary and me quite well but who has 
never seen our relatives, once remarked about 
Alice, “I'll bet that little Johnston girl is a 
constant surprise to her parents.” If she had 
been better acquainted with John, I am sure 
she would have included him in the list of 
surprises. It is little exaggeration to say that, 
in spite of our constant association with the 
children and of our unintentional tendency to 
mold them into our own style of life, they are 
today less akin to their parents than they are 
to their grandmothers. 

Especially significant, I think, are our fail- 
ures to train John and Alice into patterns of 
conduct that we consider to be socially advan- 
tageous. John, for example, is like his maternal 
grandmother in having an inflexible, almost 
wooden, personality. It took me five years to 
teach him to put his table napkin into his lap. 
Now, he refuses to eat without one! To get 
him to be more adjustable, more adaptable to 
circumstances, seems next to impossible. Be- 
sides, he has what is often called an artistic 
temperament. Vainly have we tried to interest 


him in conventional masculine pursuits but we 
would find it quite easy to turn Alice, our 
“little storm,” into a turbulent tomboy. Un- 
like my mother, my wife is an excellent house- 
keeper, but her precept and example have both 
failed to affect Alice, who delights to “make a 
mess” with mud, water, and a few colorful 
ingredients. 

Do we really have the power to bend our 
twigs the way we wish? 

John, Alice, and the children of the neigh- 
bors have, then, put question marks after 
many of my once accepted psychological doc- 
trines. Can early training accomplish the 
marvels claimed by Watson and his followers? 
They admit their failure with mentally sub- 
normal children. Yet perhaps training does 
more for average and superior children only 
because they can be more easily forced to 
abandon or reorganize traits they have really 
inherited from their forefathers. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes once observed, “Heredity is an 
omnibus in which our ancestors ride; and every 
now and then one of them puts his head out 
and embarrasses us.” Nearly ten years of study 
of my children now convince me that our 
ancestors frequently — very frequently — put 
their heads out, both to delight and to embar- 
rass us. 




































































































































The Hen 


A fluffy miracle, with bright 
Eye quiet (but never shut), 

She sits creative on the nest; 

Then utters — for Probatum Est — 

Her “‘ Cut-ka-darcut-cut!” 


























She bounces off, articulate, 
A hen become the Word: 

She scurries bere, she scuttles there, 

Most awkward yet most debonair — 

Tremendous and absurd. 





She tells the world (and loudly), “I 
Have given what you ask me: 
I left behind me on the straw 
The finest egg you ever saw; 
Nor did it overtask me!” 






























So she brings breakfast, fresh and warm, 
To any who may wish: 
For paradisal boney-brew, 
She offers cockadoodledoo 
Sealed in a lilac dish! 
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Pleader for the Damned 


by HENRY F. PRINGLE 


Conception by John Vassos for Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Gaol 
Courtesy of E. P. Dutton 3 Co. 


Wares Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing 
Prison looked out from his office window to the 
main gates, through which more than 100 
trucks each day pass into the prison — trucks 
which, despite the utmost vigilance, might be 
smuggling revolvers, knives, or hack saws, 
sure preludes to the thing all wardens most 
dread: a prison break. 

“We haven’t had an escape for five years,” 
the Warden remarked. But the siren may any 
minute shatter the normal prison quiet; guns 
will rattle from the guard towers; crumpled 
human beings will cough out blood and die in 
the prison yard. So he added, almost super- 
stitiously: “But we’re probably due for one. 
The law of averages works in Sing Sing, like 
anywhere else.” 

But something more than the law of averages 


has been at work at Sing Sing. It is the per- 
sonality of Lawes himself. Lawes has done 
more than any other prison administrator in 
history to spread the gospel that vengeance is 
not a cure for crime, that rehabilitation is 
possible if convicts are treated like men 
instead of beasts. Since 1920, when Lawes 
became Warden, the men have been treated 
fairly, and, in the main, know it. And so, 
while riots and escapes and killings have been 
frequent in many American prisons, Lawes 
has had but one disturbance — and that a 
minor one — in almost eighteen years. 

Lawes has been criticized as a theorist — 
too “soft.” But remember that even the best 
prison is a place of despair. Walk at night 
through No. 13 Gallery at Sing Sing, the oldest 
building in the prison. The cells are built of 
huge stones, and are but seven feet long, a 
little more than three feet wide, and not quite 
seven feet high—and once held two men 
each. No sunlight has reached them since they 
were built in 1825. Almost no air reaches 
them. You recoil, first, from the odor of human 
excretion, for the old iron slop buckets are still 
used. But you will recoil still more as you pass 
cell after cell and hear from many the sounds 
of men racked with sobs — the newly arrived 
prisoners. For freedom is behind them — 
freedom and a normal life and the out-of- 
doors. Women are behind them, too. Ahead 
lies either suppression or perversion. 

Lawes once estimated that the 2,500 men in 
his charge would sacrifice an aggregate 20,000 
years of life. So 60,000 men have forfeited 
almost 600,000 years since the grim fortress 
on the Hudson was built. Sing Sing’s span of 
despair would stretch far beyond recorded his- 
tory. During it men were flogged, starved, and 
abused until they went insane or died. Sing 
Sing has witnessed every filthy detail of man’s 
inhumanity to man. 

Under Lawes it has become — as prisons go 
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—a model penitentiary. There are programs 
for athletics, entertainment, and education. 
The newer cells are small, but they are clean, 
sunlit, ventilated, and private. The buildings 
are neatly designed and well spaced. As you 
walk about the place —if you could forget 
the walls, guard towers, and bars — it is not 
hard to imagine yourself on the campus of a 
small college, without the collegiate frills. 


THE HUMAN SIDE 


Boz rernars Lawes’s greatest contribu- 
tion to penology is his determination not to 
let the public forget that some 125,000 Ameri- 
cans live in prison. Nearly everybody is ex- 
tremely anxious to forget this. Men are arrested 
for crime, convicted, sent away — and then 
ignored. But Lawes keeps pounding, through 
his books, articles, and radio broadcasts which 
reach millions, on these disturbing questions: 
How are you going to treat these men? What 
jobs will they get when they get out? Can 
anything be done to help them go straight? 
Why should they be battered and broken 
while in prison so that society can never re- 
ceive them again? 

Lawes does not pretend to have pat answers 
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df to all these questions. He has, though, been 
a in an unsurpassed position to accumulate evi- 
€ dence. For 32 years he has been doing society’s 
n dirty work. 

y Lawes does not regard it as dirty work but 
1) 





as his unique mission in life. At 54, he looks a 



















































































n great deal like an able businessman, not a 
ll little like a priest, and something like a cop. 
$s He is well dressed and direct in his manner. He 
ds can be as sympathetic as any cleric and listen 
od with undivided attention to men in trouble — 
_ or he can be extraordinarily hard-boiled. 
f- He once wrote: 
ad The sociologist sees the criminal as the product of 

; our social organization; the jurist sees him as a man 
in who is wilfully perverse; the ex-prisoner sees him as 
00 the under dog; I see him as a man in prison. I live 

d with this man; I eat with him; I read his mail. . . . 
e I am with him when he is sick; I know how he bears 
2SS up under sorrow; I see him as he goes to his death. 
of . . - I believe I know him and understand him as 

‘ few others do. 
'1S- 
nd To Warden Lawes, then, each of the 2,600 
ing prisoners now in Sing Sing is a man. Only 12.5 
n’s § percent, in his judgment, are, on the average, 

“aggressively anti-social and dangerous.” Sta- 

go § tistically, this means that but 325 out of the 











2,600 prisoners at Sing Sing are beyond re- 
demption. Lawes is no sentimentalist. His only 
interest in these 325, it may be assumed, is to 
see that they work, obey the rules, and are 
kept in for the maximum length of their terms. 
Nor can the Warden come into personal con- 
tact with more than a fraction of the other in- 
mates — in whom decency still dwells. The 
ones he knows (and he knows hundreds) he 
worries about constantly. He helps them to 
better themselves. As freedom approaches he 
tries to get them jobs outside. In some cases, 
he has even given personal guaranties that 
they will go straight. 

In contrast, Lawes can be tough. When the 
notorious “Two-Gun” Crowley arrived at the 
death house a few years ago, the place was soon 
in an uproar. Crowley, announcing that he in- 
tended to raise hell, stuffed the plumbing so 
that his cell was flooded, burned his mattress 
and sent clouds of smoke through the other 
cells. Lawes directed a keeper to remove all 
of Crowley’s clothes. Naked, the killer was 
much less fierce. Jeers greeted him. 

““When you’re mad at a man, make a boob of 
him and not a martyr,” is Lawes’s advice. 


THE MAKING OF A WARDEN 


Lawes 1s potentially the man of action, 
but good fortune and his genius in dealing with 
men have enabled him to live as a man of 
thought. Violence has touched his life very 
rarely. For 32 years, however, he has been 
ready for it night and day. Lawes is not and 
has never been the conventional jailer, though 
the accident of birth at Elmira, New York, on 
September 13, 1883, aroused an early interest 
in prison work. His home was less than a mile 
from the New York State Reformatory. In 
common with his friends, he was forbidden to 
go near the institution on the ground that the 
inmates were “very bad boys.” This made no 
sense to him, and he disregarded the parental 
orders as often as he could. On Saturday after- 
noons the reformatory boys paraded smartly. 
Young Lawes puzzled over the fact that every- 
body condemned them, but they looked normal 
enough. The eminent Warden of Sing Sing pri- 
son, having now served for three decades as 
custodian of the damned, is still puzzled by 
the same paradox. He denies there is a “‘crim- 
inal type.” 


A taste for adventure led young Lawes to 
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join the army. He served three years in the 
Philippines, found it dull, and returned to 
the United States. Pondering his future, he 
remembered the reformatory in his home town 
and decided he would like to be a guard. He 
took the examination, and was assigned to 
Clinton Prison in March, 1905. 

His first weeks were far from happy. The 
prison, which housed the toughest convicts in 
the State, was called the Siberia of America. 

“Tread lightly and always carry a stick,” 
the old-time guards warned him. 

“Better put that stick in the corner, sonny,” 
advised Joseph Chappeleau, a gentle, middle- 
aged trusty who had been convicted of murder. 
“If a prisoner's decent, you won’t need it. If 
he’s mean, it’ll make him meaner.” 

Lawes resorted to the club only once and 
then, to his consternation, brought it crashing 
on the head of the wrong man! Thereafter, old 
Chappeleau’s axioms played a big part in the 
thinking of the young prison guard. 

After a year at Dannemora, Lawes was 
transferred to Auburn Prison, then to the 
institution of his first interest, Elmira Re- 
formatory. During eight years at Elmira, 
Lawes began the graduate phase of his educa- 
tion. Here we find the husky young guard, who 
would, on extreme provocation, knock a man 
down with his fists but who would not use a 
club, poring over erudite volumes on crime and 
punishment. 

In 1912, Lawes enrolled as a student at the 
New York School of Social Work. This took a 
deal of courage, for his family responsibilities 
were already considerable. But here he came 
into contact with leading prison authorities 
of the day. In 1915 the commissioner of 
correction for New York City, impressed with 
his earnestness and advanced views, asked him 
to run the city’s reformatory on Hart’s Island. 

Superintendent Lawes now had some 500 
young city toughs under his care. Month by 
month the faith of Lawes in his charges in- 
creased. Trusted prisoners drove his car to the 
station and invariably went back to their bars. 
Other prisoners took care of his small daugh- 
ters. 

The two little girls sometimes tried the 
patience of their masculine nurses. One van- 
ished during a walk and remained hidden in a 
cornfield while her frantic custodian bellowed 
for her to reappear. 
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“If you don’t come out right away,” he 
finally called, “I’ll — I'll escape!” 
She promptly emerged. 


THE NEW Boss 


Over ar Sing Sing Prison, meanwhile, 
trouble had followed trouble. In December, 
1919, word reached Lawes that he was being 
considered for warden. He did not enjoy the 
prospect. During twenty years the average 
term of a Sing Sing warden had been eleven 
months! Lawes’s immediate predecessor had 
hung on for six. Lawes was happy where he 
was. 

Word came for him to call on Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, however, and he fell victim 
to the Governor’s Irish guile. 

“It’s a tough spot, Lawes,” said the Gov- 
ernor, “I don’t blame you for being scared.” 

One Irishman can always fool another with 
that trick. Lawes could not resist the challenge 
to his courage, and on January 1, 1920, he 
faced the massed inmates of Sing Sing in the 
mess hall. They were looking at him with 
mixed amazement and condescension. How 
long would this young fellow hold the job? 
Only 37 years old, Lawes was the youngest 
among all the 39 wardens who had served at 
Sing Sing in 94 years. The old-timers and the 
troublemakers took few pains to conceal their 
contempt. 

Lawes opened his speech: “If you want to 
get out of this place in a hurry,” he began, 
“‘come in as the new warden.” 

There was a roar of laughter. He had won 
his first skirmish. 

But the men were to learn that the new boss 
could be realistic as well as witty. They were 
entitled to no privileges by right. The ones 
they got would have to be earned. Lawes 
acted swiftly against the powerful and corrupt 
convict’s court and the political cliques that 
had grown up within the prison. 

But, while he cracked down in some things, 
he loosened up in others. Convention always 
meant little to Lawes. In i916, at the reform- 
atory, he had allowed his boys to take part, 
as extras, in a sham battle staged by a movie 
outfit. They were given guns and blank ammv- 
nition. Lawes’s critics were full of fears for 
what might happen; but nothing did, except 
that the convicts were presented with a new 
movie projector. 
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Lawes knows that the pent-up energy of 
2,500 men, serving average minimum terms of 
about seven years, requires some form of re- 
lease. At Sing Sing, he instituted an athletic 
program in which 75 per cent of the inmates 
voluntarily participate and which includes 
boxing, handball, and basketball. The Sing 
Sing football team was pronounced the cleanest 
playing team in the country by the nationally 
known football officials who refereed its games 
with outside teams. The convict baseball team 
is backed up by a 70-piece Sing Sing band, and 
two crack units of uniformed Sing Sing cadets 
parade with West Point precision between in- 
nings. Convicts operate the movie projector 
and paint the sets for the occasional enter- 
tainments. Sing Sing schools teach everything 
from the basic R’s for illiterate convicts to 
advanced courses in the correspondence school 
for those who can grasp them. Throughout the 
40 acres within Sing Sing’s impregnable walls 
are evidences of Lawes’s great purpose: to make 
his charges better equipped to cope with life 
outside; to make them better men when they 
leave the prison than when they entered it. 

The Warden never misses an opportunity to 
expound his views where they will do his pris- 
oners the most good. He battles constantly 
to open up markets for prison-made goods, for 
it means useful, character-building work for 
his men. When Warner Brothers filmed his 
book, 20,000 Years in Sing Sing, on the site, 
Mr. H. M. Warner became vitally interested 
in Lawes’s views and wanted to help. The 
Warden pointed out that the prison had no 
facilities for athletics during the winter. Mr. 
Warner presented the prison with a handsome 
gymnasium which, during the long winter 
months, is now a hub of prison morale. 

But, despite all this, Sing Sing is every square 
inch a prison. Its recreational facilities are 
privileges; they can be earned and they can be 
denied. Discipline is inexorable, and business- 
like guard towers every few rods are constant 
reminders that, once in Sing Sing, you don’t 
get out — alive — until they let you out. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Brween two great cell blocks stands 
the squat, grim little brick building in which 
Lawes must perform the most loathsome of the 
duties society has assigned to him — the death 
house. It is an appallingly efficient instrument 
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for legalized killing, with its hideous oak chair, 
fitted with straps, ankle clamps, and sturdy 
electrodes, its impersonal rheostat and volt- 
meter, its spick-and-span autopsy room, its 
enormous icebox, with individual accommo- 
dations for six corpses, and its spare stock of 
pine coffins. 

Before he became Warden, it had never oc- 
curred to Lawes to doubt the value of capital 
punishment. But, when he had to decide the 
day and hour for his first electrocution, he 
“did a lot of thinking and came to the conclu- 
sion that it was wrong.” It was wrong because 
it didn’t stop murder. It was wrong because, 
he discovered by searching the records, it was 
actually carried out in a very small percentage 
of cases and because rich killers seldom end in 
the electric chair. And there’s always the 
ghastly possibility that this irrevocable penalty 
may be imposed on an innocent man. In one 
such case at Sing Sing, the doomed man would 
have been strapped into the chair in a few 
minutes. Then he was reprieved. In due course 
he was proved utterly innocent. Judges and 
juries may err. In thirteen per cent of the 
commitments for murder in New York between 
1889 and 1927 the convictions were reversed 
by the higher courts. Lawes claims that this 
percentage of error is entirely too high. 

Though he has directed the legal extinction 
of more than 150 men and two women, the task 
has grown no easier. The reason is that he 
cannot look at them save as individuals. The 
condemned murderer, to Lawes, is not a mere 
enemy of society who must be erased as pain- 
lessly as possible. He is a human being in fear- 
ful trouble. 

It is this quality that has made Lawes the 
most famous of those who are charged with 
keeping men in prison. For more than 30 years 
he has seen humanity at its worst and he be- 
lieves more firmly than ever that most human 
beings return decency for decency. It is signifi- 
cant that Lawes is more bitter about a betrayal 
perpetrated during a front-page execution than 
about any other in his career. A notorious 
murderess was to die in the chair. As always, 
Lawes asked reporters to give their word of 
honor that no cameras were being smuggled in- 
to the death house. They gave it. But a blurred 
photograph of the wretched woman appeared 
in one paper next morning. No convicted felon 
ever betrayed him more outrageously. 
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Baekyard Conservation 


by ROBERT MOSES 


i caiesieiionn: like charity, begins at 
home. If residents of our seaboard cities would 
take as much interest in their own waterfronts 
as they do in prairie dust storms, forest timber 
slashing, Mississippi floods, and Teapot Domes, 
we might yet reclaim our most priceless natural 
heritage. 

New York has easily carried off the booby 
prize for neglect of most of the advantages of 
her rivers and harbors. It is true that we have 
done much for shipping, that with the help of 
Uncle Sam we have dredged, dug, bulkheaded, 
jettied, and riprapped a considerable part of 
our boundary waters. The interests of trade 
and shipping have not been neglected, and in 
fact a good many of our commercial harbor 
developments have been too widely scattered. 
We have failed to plan and zone our waterfront 
so as sharply to distinguish industry from recre- 
ation and residence and, as a result, we have 
made a shambles of a large part of our water- 
front and are just beginning painfully and at 
great cost to reclaim what was given away for 
next to nothing or allowed to be exploited 
without control. What has happened to the 
minor streams emptying into the bays and 
harbors is even worse, and the conception of 
using nonnavigable streams and occasional 
areas along the navigable ones for parkways 
and narrow shoestring parks arrived so late 
that it is almost impossible, except in a very 
few instances, to take advantage of it in an old 
city like New York. 

Pollution has, however, been the greatest foe 
of this natural resource. We have fouled our 
boundary waters by the dumping of sewage 
and trade waste, by scattered droppings from 
refuse barges, and by unregulated boating. 

There are plenty of people living in New 
York today who can rethember when there 
were shad in the Hudson and tomcod in most 
of the waters and when crabs and lobsters 
taken from the East River could be eaten with 


impunity. As more and more sewage was 
dumped into these waters, the fish life disap- 
peared. Soon the oxygen followed. The rowing 
clubs which flourished on the Harlem River 
lost their members as oarsmen were almost 
overpowered by river gases. Bathing con- 
tinued in spite of all Health Department 
warnings and attempts of the police to stop it. 
Even the building of the new swimming pools 
by the Park Department has not stopped river 
and harbor bathing, because there is a certain 
fascination in the natural waterfront which no 
artificial pool can supply and because it is im- 
possible to find the funds to build enough pools 
to meet the needs of all neighborhoods and to 
compete successfully with the boundary waters 
at the very back doors of tenements. 

I do not know how many surveys have been 
made of sewage pollution in the waters around 
New York City or how many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent for reports of 
experts in the last 30 or 40 years. Certainly 
there has never been the slightest difference of 
opinion as to the seriousness of the condition 
and the general character of the proper remedy, 
although there have been plenty of disagree- 
ments as to the precise location of disposal 
plants and similar details. It is a fact, however, 
that we have at last come to grips with the 
problem, and the city is tackling it on the right 
scale by co-operation of the sanitation, health, 
parks, and other authorities. There is, for ex- 
ample, a huge new disposal plant on Ward’s 
Island which will clean up a considerable part 
of the pollution of the East River and Harlem 
River. Other plants are being constructed 
elsewhere. 

The World’s Fair could not be conducted at 
all at Flushing Meadow Park if it were not for 
the sewer improvements, which constitute a 
considerable part of the city’s share of the cost 
of preparing for the fair. Flushing Bay, which 
borders the fair and is the main water and 
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parkway approach to it, is today still an open 
sewer, and the entire bay bottom is a thin soup 
of half-digested sludge. The new disposal 
facilities will stop all dumping before the fair 
opens. The federal government is dredging a 
channel and boat basin, and bulkheading and 
shore protection will complete the reclamation 
of this area. The cost is staggering, but the 
restoration is permanent. Some idea of the ex- 
pense involved in these undertakings may be 
gained when it is considered that the estimates 
for the completion of sewer treatment works 
to stop river and harbor dumping around New 
York is estimated at over $150,000,000. 

As to garbage and waste disposal, the city 
for years resorted to all sorts of expedients to 
rid itself of this daily accumulation of the trash 
and leftovers of human living. Disposal plants 
were few, scattered, and inadequate. Attempts 
absolutely to separate garbage from ashes and 
waste were never altogether successful. Out-of- 
the-way places were found for dumping, and 
this led to endless neighborhood controversies 
and protests. Dumping at sea was an easy sub- 
stitute. This was supposed to be done only in 
bad weather, but actually it was done continu- 
ously. The waste material floated back not only 
to the city’s waterfront but to the beaches of 
the adjacent State of New Jersey. Finally, New 
Jersey, tired of denials, explanations, and apol- 
ogies, carried its protest into the United States 
Supreme Court and got an order stopping 
further dumping at sea by New York. 


Wren responsisturry for the prepara- 
tion of the site for the World’s Fair devolved 
on me, one of the most serious problems was 
that of getting rid of the mountains of refuse 
which had been piled on the Flushing Meadows 
for more than 30 years and which represented 
the junk heap of Brooklyn. Another problem 
was the mountain of ashes and refuse on Rik- 
er’s Island, immediately in front of Flushing 
Bay, representing the offscourings of other 
parts of the city. The dump at Flushing 
Meadow was bought by the city and leveled in 
less than a year, and the Flushing River now 
runs through a park and not through an ash 
heap. Riker’s Island is being graded down, and 
its rim is being planted. The fires which were 
constantly started by spontaneous combustion 
and poured smoke and smell into the air have 


been put out for good. The rats, which were 
commonly said to be large enough to be sad- 
dled, are gone. All dumping is being ended, and 
with it the dropping off of boxes, cans, and all 
sorts of odds and ends from the sanitation 
SCOWS. 

In the meantime, the Sanitation Depart- 
ment is launched on a real program of disposal- 
plant construction. Here again some notion of 
cost is afforded by the fact that the new plants 
recently constructed have served only to keep 
up with the normal increase of waste and have 
not as yet reduced the main problem. In the 
case of more or less clean ashes, a program of 
filling lands for the Park Department and other 
departments is being carried out, and soon new 
playgrounds and lands will be built on the top- 
soil which will cover these ashes. 

It would be only natural to suppose that, 
with the pollution of the boundary waters of 
New York City constantly before them, resi- 
dents of the suburbs and of the rest of the 
metropolitan area would long since have taken 
drastic steps to prevent similar conditions from 
developing in their communities. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not so. It is only within the last 
two years that there has been an interstate 
commission to attack the pollution problem, 
which has no respect for city and State bounda- 
ries; and this commission, which originally 
included the States of New Jersey, New York, 
and Connecticut, was reduced to a bistate 
affair by the retirement of Connecticut for 
reasons too silly and parochial to mention. The 
recommendations of the bistate commission 
may not all be accepted, but this body has at 
least, by its public hearings and publicity, 
attracted a great deal of attention. 


E save wan considerable experience as a 
public official with the shorefront problems of 
Long Island and I am a resident of the Island 
a large part of each year. As head of the Long 
Island State Park Commission I have been 
appalled at the pollution of boundary waters 
outside the city limits. Fortunately, most of 
the inland streams were saved because, al- 
though they were outside the bounds of the 
city, they were acquired by the City of New 
York for water-supply purposes, and the Long 
Island State Park Commission was able to ob- 
tain surface easements so as at once to protect 
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their boundaries and to furnish park and 
recreation areas on them. 

Long Island east of the city line is unde- 
niably recreational and residential. The whal- 
ing days are over, and shipping amounts to 
comparatively little, but both commercial and 
sports fishing remain important. Industry also 
is a minor feature of the Island’s life. Under 
these circumstances I was amazed to find that 
in Nassau County, the first county east of the 
city, there was no such thing as a county sani- 
tation commission. Municipalities did as they 
pleased about sewage and garbage disposal. 
Some had plants, and others did not. No two 
communities thought of getting together on a 
common program. On the south shore, where 
the State owns most of Jones Beach and a good 
deal of the meadowland between the beach 
and the mainland, there were beginning to be 
signs of serious pollution. A good many of the 
communities along the shore were still depend- 
ing on privies or on dumping of raw sewage into 
the bays. On the north shore, pollution was 
rapidly increasing along 50 miles of frontage on 
Long Island Sound. A good deal of this came 
from boats. Here was a community, whose 
waterfront was its main attraction and asset, 
going the way of New York City. The same 
conditions on a very much smaller scale were 
beginning to develop in Suffolk County, east of 
Nassau. , 

The first step to correct this situation was to 
arouse public interest. The second step was to 
bring about the creation of a special State 
commission, which I persuaded Governor 
Roosevelt to do. Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., then 
State Health Commissioner, now head of the 
United States Public Health Service, was the 
chairman. The commission made a report 
which was discussed and accepted. A law was 
passed which made the county board of super- 
visors ex officio a sanitation commission for the 
county, and thereafter no municipality could 
establish or extend a sewer system without the 
approval of the county board and the State 
Health Department and, in the case of the 


waters on the south shore in the vicinity of 
Jones Beach, the approval of the Long Island 
State Park Commission. A staff was employed 
to begin the preparation of plans for a county- 
wide system. In the adjacent county of Suffolk 
it was impossible to arouse enough interest to 
do anything, and this will have to follow and 
indeed is not a serious matter at this time. | 
believe we have got the Nassau situation before 
it is entirely out of hand. The cost of actually 
solving the problem is, however, very large, 
and there will no doubt be many protests and 
much discussion before all danger of pollution 
is ended. 

What has happened in Nassau County has 
happened in other counties in the metropolitan 
sections and in the suburbs of other seaboard 
cities. Forethought, civic interest, local pride, 
and common sense all point to the remedy, but 
we are a prodigal people, careless in using 
what nature provides, uncertain as to the lim- 
its of the responsibility of local government, 
and slow to interfere with the right of the in- 
dividual to foul not only his own nest but his 
neighbor’s as well. We seem willing to give all 
sorts of power to a distant national govern- 
ment, power which it is often entirely incapable 
of using effectively and in the public interest, 
but we shy away from giving a municipality the 
authority to curb the individual at home. It is 
a curious paradox. We are not staggered by a 
national debt of billions but we are terribly 
frightened if the local debt begins to grow. It is 
a good deal like the woman who will contribute 
to foreign missions but not to local charity. 

It seems unlikely that a stop can be put to 
the massing of population at great natural 
harbors and at the confluence of many waters. 
In spite of all theories of decentralization and 
all arguments against overcrowding, people 
continue to be attracted to the great centers. 
So long as this is so, we may as well make up 
our minds that the protection of boundary 
waters is a major problem requiring constant 
vigilance and drastic regulation for the common 
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I Believe 


‘ewe WAS a young preacher in a small 
church in a small town who batted at least .985 
in pew filling where none other before him had 
been able to make even a .490 average. It was 
all owing to the way he had. 

He hadn’t brought any innovations with 
him. He didn’t resort to any tricks — rhetorical 
or otherwise. He didn’t slap the boys on the 
back and slip them a story just s/ighély tarred 
with a mucky brush or lay a pressured hand on 
the plump arm of any of his lady parishioners, 
in order to prove that he was a good egg. He 
went to the Rotary Club but he didn’t give 
“talks.” He went because he thought it was a 
good thing and he enjoyed it. 

He just behaved like a decent man who had 
chosen to take up the ministry instead of 
bond selling. It didn’t pay nearly so well as the 
latter might have done in good times — not in 
money — but he and his young wife and their 
two small children managed to scrub along on 
it and have enough left over to feed a rabble 
of boys and girls who tagged them home 
from the Sunday-night meeting. 

On Sundays, mornings, he talked. You 
couldn’t say he preached, and yet he talked 
about God or something that meant God — to 
him. Or else he read from the Bible. He said he 
knew they didn’t have much time to read the 
Bible these days, themselves, but he honestly 
believed it was the greatest book ever written 
and he hated to have them unacquainted with 
it, because nowhere would they find greater 
drama or tragedy in any literature — even 
including Eugene O’Neill. He said that and 
laughed. 

Then he always went on to tell what be 
thought about the story or event and he ended 
up by saying, “And I believe” thus and so. 
Until finally it began to be borne in on the 
people who sat before him that he Jelieved. 
And then it dawned on them that they didn’t 
know what he believed. 


by DELLA T. LUTES 


A SIMPLE FAITH 


Ove vay he spoke about it. He said all 
the creed he had was contained in those two 
words — J believe. Beyond that he said he 
didn’t feel qualified to go. He believed in God, 
he said, as Something. He didn’t know what. 
He said when he walked in the woods God was 
there. He said he saw God but he saw Him in 
lilac blossoms and apple trees and nice gray- 
green rows of cabbages. 

When some half-scoffing youngster asked 
him if he saw God in such tragedies as that of 
the Hindenburg, he said he didn’t not see God. 
He confessed that there had been a time when 
it had been pretty hard to believe there was a 
God who could let floods and fires destroy 
what He claimed to be His children. But then, 
he said, it came to him that, if God kept reach- 
ing out a hand to save man from this disaster 
and that in a man-controlled world, He’d soon 
have things messed up far worse than if He let 
them alone. 

He said he believed that God made the world 
and then turned it over to man to run and 
that it wasn’t His business to interfere. 

Furthermore, he said he didn’t have any def- 
inite belief even about that. He said he couldn’t 
understand it if he tried a thousand years, so 
he was going to let it alone. He said there was 
plenty of good that he could see and that in a 
world as beautiful as this he could do no more 
— and no better — than to say, “I believe!” 

When he was pinned down as to whether he 
believed in an afterlife, he said he didn’t let it 
trouble him — any more. He just believed. He 
said he thought probably a God who would 
bother Himself about the details of beauty in a 
leaf or the inside of a clamshell wouldn’t let 
man miss anything if he was willing to work 
for what he wanted; but he didn’t know. He 
said he’d have all he could do to get the best 
he could out of ¢his world, in the time he had. 
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When they pressed him about the divinity 
of Christ, he said that for the life of him he 
couldn’t see that it mattered. He said he 
believed in Christ. He said he had to because 
he’d seen him a thousand times. 

Asked if he believed in the Bible, he said 
certainly. He said he didn’t think it mattered 
a hurrah whether a 
whale swallowed Jonah 
or Jonah a whale — 
neither of which was 
likely. He said neither 
was it likely that Achil- 
les was hit in the heel 
but it made a good 
story and meant some- 
thing. Every man had 
his weakness. But he 
said the Bible was not 
only the greatest piece 
of literature ever writ- 
ten but the only single 
document in the world that could comfort 
man through every storm. He said the matter 
of believing literally all the stories was beside 
the point. You didn’t, he said, have to believe 
the story of the boy, the man, and the jack- 
ass but you believed what the story was 
about. 

He said his whole life’s creed was summed 
up in those two words — J believe — and that 
it was enough for him anyway. He said he 
didn’t see how a man could even live, how he 
could ever manage to struggle against the 
floods and rapids and shoals and quicksands of 
life, if he didn’t believe. Just to say, “I believe,” 
he said was strengthening. 

He never said, “‘I don’t believe.” That was 
against his principles. He said that, if he began 
to say, “I don’t believe,” he would soon be 
nothing but a mass of fear, apprehension, anx- 
iety, cynicism, and every other destructive 
element — and that he couldn’t afford. 

He said the things people were always de- 
claring they didn’t believe were irrelevant, 
incompetent, and immaterial, so to speak. 

In his Sunday talks he didn’t try to inter- 
pret God or the Bible. He told what he thought, 
sometimes, but generally he just let folks take 
it home and think it over themselves. He didn’t 
try to bias them. He told the stories, sometimes 
read the legends or the songs just as they are 
written, to get the beauty of the words, the so- 


norous phrasing. He tried to show that the 
underlying principle of the world is beauty 
and rhythm. He said you couldn’t shut your 
eyes to ugly things, by any means. You didn’t 
want to, but what you are doing most of the 
time is emphasizing ugliness, and that is what 
you do every time you say, “I don’t believe.” 


SAVED BY BELIEVING 


P cope in trouble 

went to him. There was 

a man who had an only 

son. The boy was what 

they called wild. He 

misbehaved in college, 

and was turned out. He 

went with evil compan- 

ions who corrupted 

what good manners he 

had left. He came home 

drunk. He broke his 

mother’s heart or at 

least he stabbed it. Finally he ran away from 

home and got a job on a ship, stoking, and 

went around the world. It was then the man 
came to the minister. 

When he got all through telling his trouble, 
the minister said, “The boy will be all right.” 

The man said, “You say so. How do you 
know?” 

The minister said, “I believe.” 

“I believe,” he said, “because the boy has 
good in him. All boys have good in them, but, 
sometimes, when everything goes wrong with 
them, the good gets buried. Especially when 
they haven’t a good home and good parents. 
But,” he added, “your boy has a good home, 
and he has good parents.” 

The man was bitter. “Yes,” he said, ‘‘and 
what has it got us?” 

“‘A son,” said the minister. “A good son — 
if you will believe. It always works out,” he 
added firmly. “Sometimes late — but some- 
time. If you make a good home for your chil- 
dren — a good home, mind you, not necessarily 
a pretty home but a home that is dis home, 
the kind he likes to come into — and if you 
are good parents — pleasant parents, the kind 
of parents children like to be with — they'll 
swing around. Eventually. It may take time, 
because they have to try things out themselves. 
But they'll swing around and they'll think 
about their home. Then they’ll begin to think 
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they’d like to have that kind of home. The 
next thing they’ll — quite unconsciously and 
without recognizing it — begin to remember 
the things you’ve said, the way you’ve lived — 
particularly the way you've lived. And they’ll 
want to be like that. But you have to believe.” 

“We've had that kind of home,” said the 
man, discouraged, “‘and we’ve been that kind 
of parents — at least we've tried — and he 
doesn’t want to be like us and he doesn’t 
want to come home.” 

“Time,” said the minister cheerfully. ‘Give 
him time. Stoking his way around the world — 
or making his living any other way — will be 
the best that could have happened to him 
right now. He’ll begin to think pretty soon. 

“But when he does come home — don’t ask 
any questions. Encourage him, when he shows 
any inclination to talk, but don’t try to peer 
inside. Don’t ask him where he’s going when 
he goes out or when he’ll be in. Laugh with 
him and be gay with him and Jelieve. Pretty 
soon he’ll take to sticking his head inside the 
door to say, ‘Bye,’ instead of sneaking down 
the back way. Don’t talk to him or chide him 


“Well, for the Lord’s sake,” broke in the 
man, but the minister went on. 

“—— or tease him. Just let him go absolutely 
free —”” 

“But —” 

““— and just believe,” finished the minister; 
and that’s all he had to say: “Believe.” 

Well, the man didn’t really believe even the 
minister, but by and by the boy came home. 
And he said, “Dad, I don’t want to go back 
to school. I want to go to work. I’ve got a job 
down at the docks loading scrap iron. I don’t 
get much — but if I could live at home —” 

“Home!” said the man, shouting. “Of 
course you'll live at home. Where else’d you 
live?” 

And the man went to see the minister, and 
he said, “‘ Now J believe.” 


WHERE Gop Is 


A woman went to see the minister when 
her little girl died. She said she could not en- 
dure it, she would go mad if she didn’t know 
where the little girl had gone. She said: “I’ve 
read the Bible. It says there’s a heaven. I’ve 
read the hymnbooks— they say there’s a 
heaven. I’ve read all the books in the library 


I BELIEVE 


that I could find that say anything about 
heaven — but there’s nothing sure. What can 
I do?” 

“Believe,” said the minister. “I do. I lost a 
little girl, too.” 

“But what?” cried the woman wildly. “What 
shall I believe?” 

“It doesn’t matter. Suppose you are going 
somewhere. It’s a strange road. There comes 
a bend in it. You don’t know what’s around 
the bend. But you go ahead. You are not 
afraid to turn the corner. Those behind you 
cannot see where you are now. They must 
believe.” 

I knew a woman once whose creed was about 
the same. She was ill and couldn’t go to church 
often but she said it didn’t matter because she 
could see God by looking out of her window. 
She said she didn’t care about repeating any 
creed with a lot of people, because she got to 
listening to the voices instead of to God, who 
was inside. And, anyway, she said, creeds 
limited her too much. She didn’t want to 
confine her belief to this or that. She wanted 
plenty of room in which to spread out her belief. 

She said, too, that she knew as well as 
believed. She was the only person I ever met 
who knew, but I never doubted her. She had 
had a little boy —a beautiful child of about 
six, whom she adored. He was killed suddenly. 
One moment he was there, almost beside her. 
The next he was struck down, gone. One 
shocked, surprised, frightened look from his 
wide blue eyes, and he was gone. And there 
was she — kneeling, clutching him, calling to 
him, sobbing, bereft of sense. Someone raised 
her. Someone’s hands picked him up. She ran 
—utterly without consciousness, her brain 
whirling, her mind shocked. She could only 
run and run and cry, “Oh, God! Oh God! 
Oh God!” 

And then she heard — Be still. Be still. Be 
still. She felt someone — or something — be- 
side her, keeping up with her, slowing her 
down, supporting her, soothing her. She could 
feel this like invisible footsteps, like someone 
walking silently beside you in the dark. 

She stopped running and walked and went 
back. People took her in hand, and then life 
went on, and she bore it. But after that she 
always believed. 

So do I believe. In what, particularly, I 
do not know. It does not matter. In trouble, 
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in need, in want, in distress, I involuntarily 
call on God. That assures me that God is. 
Beyond that I do not try to go. I pray, some- 
times, when I am very tired, with little 
strength on which to lean. I simply say, “Now 
I lay me down to sleep.” Other times when I 
want special bolstering I say the Lord’s Prayer. 
Often I say, “The Lord is my Shepherd,” and 
at other times the poem that begins, “Serene I 
fold my hands and wait.” Or that other, “I 
know not where His islands lift their fronded 
palms in air.” 

It doesn’t much matter. Sometimes I just 
say words: Faith, hope, courage, strength, love, 
good. You can’t say over words like that, 
hushing your noisy mind and opening your 
heart as you do so, without getting peace from 
them. Something of that divine, uplifting, 
quieting, strengthening thing we call God. 

When I think God, I don’t confine my 
thought. God includes all that is beautiful and 
true. I could just as well say, “Allah,” or, 
“Nature,” or any other word that would mean 
earth and sky and firmament and source of all 
things, but _I have been brought up to say, 
“God,” so I say, “God.” 

When I look out of my window, from where 
I sit I see an immense maple tree. I have named 
it God. I do not worship it or bow down before 
it. I simply recognize God in it. Some people 
hold up a thing they call a host which is God to 
them. Others have an icon. Still others have a 
crucifix. I have a tree — any tree — or grass or 
sod or flowers, rain, sky, or stream. This one 
tree typifies all. 

Sometimes my friends and I talk about 
what we call religion. Some of my friends are 
smart people who have read Bernard Shaw and 
Aldous Huxley and D. H. Lawrence and Vir- 
ginia Woolf and Gertrude Stein. The subject of 
religion comes up — intellectually. Most of 
them are pretty contemptuous of it — there 
are sO many more interesting and vital things 
to talk about (they say). When, however, we 
do talk about what they call religion, they 
say, “No inéelligent person believes in anything 
of that sort, of course — only the sentimentally 
minded and unintelligent.” 

Once I ventured, “‘Seems to me it shows a 
lack of intelligence not to believe in God.” 

They looked at me — some of them — as if 
I’d broken out suddenly with a pox. Then they 
smiled. “Being funny, eh? Going holy on us.” 


“No,” I said, “I’m not going holy. I’m 
just being what I think is sensible.” 

“You'll be telling us you believe in Santa 
Claus next.” 

“Of course I believe in Santa Claus,” I said 
hotly. 

“Well, for the love of Pete! An intelligent 
woman like you!” 

“Look here,” I said. ““How can you look a 
tree in the face or a brook or a river or a hill or 
a mountain or the sea — especially the sea — 
and tell me you don’t believe in God? Little 
puny things like you!” 

They changed the subject. They thought I 
was queer and not very intelligent after all. 

It seems to me, however, that there’s some- 
times danger in being too “intelligent.” And, 
no matter how intelligent you may think you 
are today, the next twenty years may sweep 
all the high-grade intelligence of today into 
the trash heap. There were quite a good many 
really intelligent men living, working, and 
thinking 50 years ago. But, if anyone had tried 
to tell them that a woman would soon fly 
around the world, they’d have thought their 
intelligence was being insulted. And if you’d 
said to them (supposing you had been there) 
that the King of England could stand before a 
little black dingus like a hub cap in London, 
England, and talk to me, sitting in a chair in 
Podunk, Michigan — well, they would have 
smiled as some of my friends do now and said, 
“You'll be telling us next you believe in Santa 
Claus!” 

But there are the trees, tall ones pointing 
skyward, squat ones making shade. There are 
flowers — just Jittle flowers hidden under 
leaves, so beautiful, so sweet to make you 
weep. There are brooks (and a sermon in every 
one) and rivers so strong that they can sweep 
all men away. There are mountains Jehovah- 
high, Jehovah-broad, and the wide, deep, 
beautiful sea, mysterious and murderous, 
smiling and blue. 

How ridiculously trivial to pother about 
the entanglement of creeds, tenets, doctrines, 
laws, whys, hows, wherefores — the parapher- 
nalia, machinery, trappings with which silly 
man has bound and circumscribed what he calls 
religion. The simplest and wisest and safest 
religion in the world is all found and held in 
just two words — I delieve. Loose all the rest 
and let it slough away. 





The Artist’s Point of View 


The Second American Artists’? Congress 


‘oe SECOND American Artists’ Con- 
gress, which is to be held at Carnegie Hall in 
New York City on the evening of December 17 
and in closed sessions for the two days follow- 
ing, is of far-reaching significance for two main 
reasons. 

Artists of high standing, through the Artists’ 
Congress, are clarifying and presenting their 
social philosophy and program to the American 
people. 

By so doing, artists are asserting authority 
in the American art world. 

If one grants the presumable truism that 
artists — rather than lay “authorities,” deal- 
ers, collectors, or businessmen — are the 
agents through which contemporary culture 
must reach fruition in the arts, then this as- 
sumption of leadership by practicing experts 
becomes an actual prerequisite to any culture- 
building program. Hence the basic significance 
of the event itself, regardless of any concrete 
pronouncements. 

Clarification of policy and program has been 
intensively under way through the Congress 
since the first call sent out by Stuart Davis in 
1935 released, by spontaneous combustion, the 
pent-up resentment of the profession at its 
abandonment by its so-called patrons to the 
economic rigors of the depression. The specta- 
cle of three large committees — executive, 
organizing, and exhibitions, averaging over 
twenty active members each — plus a number 
of smaller ones, functioning steadily and har- 
moniously through nine months of the year, 
staging national exhibitions and symposia and 
debating and acting on such issues as the Mel- 
lon gift, the federal arts bill, fascist destruction 
of culture, support for Spanish democracy, 


rental policy, copyright law, government art 
projects, municipal art activities, co-operation 
with labor, etc., etc. — this suggests the range 
of the program and the equally wide range 
of cultural needs. The artists are doing some- 
thing to meet their responsibility for solving 
these needs. 

The second annual congress will already be 
in session when this appears in print. The 
Mayor of New York City has recognized the 
right of artists to be heard by accepting the 
Congress’ invitation to speak at Carnegie Hall 
—the first time such recognition has been 
officially and consciously granted to an artists’ 
organization. Picasso will, by the time you 
read this, have expressed professional kinship 
with American artists by a broadcast direct 
from Paris to the meeting — his first such 
reaching out from the European scene. Two 
congressmen will have recognized the exist- 
ence of living artists by addressing them. A 
labor leader will have stressed artist-labor 
collaboration, with its possible supplanting of 
the private, fair-weather patron. Four artists 
will have spoken for their profession. 

The significance of the program, apart from 
the event itself, will emerge from its explana- 
tion of the cultural waste of the present im- 
passe and the lifesaving function of the gov- 
ernment relief projects. Its significance will 
emerge also from analysis of the possibilities in 
a federal department of fine arts, which is now 
actually before the Congress in the federal arts 
bill. 

It is hardly beyond the bounds of reason to 
call such constructive planning as this the 
most important event of the year in the world 
of American art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 





A Page for Poets 


Conducted by Henry Goddard Leach 
Former President, Poetry Society of America 


Pynnarc Conon was elected Presi- 
dent of the Poetry Society of America 
at the annual meeting November 18. He 
succeeded Henry Goddard Leach, who 
served three years. Mr. Leach will con- 
tinue to conduct this Page for Poets. 

Poetry, the most distinguished of our 
many magazines of verse, celebrates its 
26th year with a new editor, George 
Dillon. The magazine remains the re- 
sponsibility of Harriet Monroe’s execu- 
tors. Morton Dauwen Zabel, who edited 
the magazine after Miss Monroe’s death, 
retires to the Advisory Committee in 
order to carry on more fully his crea- 
tive and academic work. The November 
issue makes a record in announcement 
of prizes — seven awards in all and a 
total of $650. Amy Bonner is the eastern 
representative of Poetry. 


Four NEW Books 


"Tirenz are four autumn books of 
poetry, all in the traditional meters, 
which spring out of an informed but 
buoyant attitude toward society and 
toward normal individual behavior. 
They are unscathed by depression, 
either economic or psychological. They 
are rich in lines that rephrase cleverly 
some old eternal wistfulness, lines that 
cry out to be quoted and to be read aloud. 
These four happy exhibits are YEAr’s 
Enp, by Josephine W. Johnson (Simon 
& Schuster, $2.00); No Beauty 1n 
Battie, by Barbara Young (Paebar, 
$2.50); Ow My Way, by Marion Canby 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.50); and Tue 
Srory or Lowry Maen, by Padraic 
Colum (Macmillan, $1.90). 

Josephine Johnson’s verse is shot 
with passages of intense illumination, 
blazing sun and full moon through the 
clouds of her awareness. It is for these 
electron flashes that we turn her pages, 
eager to “rise and kneel by the window, 
and observe the mountains where the 
eagles nest.” 

Barbara Young will have no poetic 
traffic with the alleged beauty of war 
or machinery or proletarian prattle. She 
stands on tiptoe facing the dawn. She 
summons us from the telephone to un- 
disturbed nature and to simple desires. 
**IT have run breathless down from city 
to sea.” 

Marion Canby records the imaginative 
philosophy of a spirited, completely in- 
tegrated woman writing from the heart 
of New England. Her record is for the 
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careful reader. “This woman comes 
whole, body and soul.” 

Padraic Colum sets out to do for the 
old historical kings of Ireland what 
other poets have done for the much 
earlier legendary Irish heroes — rein- 
terpret their sagas in modern verse. He 
has begun with a period about 300 B.c. 
when Ireland was turning from the 
Bronze Age to the Iron Age. Unlike the 
romantic Irish heroes — accompanied 
by miracles and humorous extrava- 
gances — Mr. Colum’s princes live and 
love like human beings. Yet his gentler 
imagery succeeds in weaving about 
them the glamour that survivors of 
Goidelic antiquity deserve. 


FIVE COMMENTS 


Tiere are only five more new 
books unacknowledged on this desk at 
present: Cinnamon Saint, by Amanda 


Benjamin Hall (Humphries, $2.00) 
Anp THE Strong Is Coxp, by Luck 
Reynolds Mead (Saunders, $1.50); 
Protacoras, by Demetrios A. Michal. 
aros (Syndicate, $1.50); Sza Dreams, by 
Claudius Meade Capps (Showalter, 
$1.00); and Synrnesis, by Dorothy 
Randolph Byard (Silvermine). Mig 
Hall’s book is a discriminating an 
charming verse narrative of Carolin 
Miss Mead, in her gay imagery, pn 
duces lines above the level of loa 
California verse. Mr. Michalaros i 
Greek, Chicago, Whitmanesque. Th 
Toledo Blade calls him “‘a Chicago poet 
with a Miltonic string in his lyre.” Mr. 
Capps has produced a collection ¢ 
homely Great Smoky Mountain reflec. 
tions for the family circle. Miss Byari 
scorches us with the devastating beauty 
of the machine reinforced by the i 
candescent drawings of John Vassos. 


Nina (Nineteen Hundred) 


Nina did not belong in such a town 

As that, where all the window shades came down 

At nine o'clock, and young girls lit a candle 

And went to bed. . . . Nina was born for scandal. 
A brazen wench, too wealthy to be scorned, 

Ignored or shunned . . . the townsmen only warned 
Their sons against her, shook their heads and sighed, 
When on her sorrel, mannishly astride 

She cantered past their doors, her small chin lifted 
(You turned to look at her, she was so gifted. . . .) 
Thin and erect she was, and she could ride. 


On the predestined day that she departed, 

She left a dozen hopefuls brokenhearted; 

But Nina longed for lighted avenues 

And craning necks, and since she had to choose, 
She took the lights and left her loves behind her, 
Leaving no clear address where they might find her. 


Sometimes in magazines, in after years, 

The village found her, and for souvenirs, 

The swains cut pictures: Nina Karl at Nice, 
At Cap D’ Antibes . . . even a shore in Greece. 
Nina at far race tracks, at balls, at teas, 

Nina, forever bold and hard to please, 

Hiding her public face behind a fan. 


How did she fare, you say, — how did she end? 

Well, there are some who tell . . . but some contend 
There was an accident. The message said 

Her frightened mare ran over the cliff, — it read: 

Body unclaimed . . . no kinsmen here . . . no friend. 


Gilbert Maxwell 
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OUR ROSTRUM 


These columns are open to brief letters comment- 


ing upon any article or subject that bas appeared |' 
in Tue Forum. Because of space limitations, the | / 


Editor must reserce the right to publish letters 
only in part. 


NEWMAN VS. FEUERLICHT 
To the Editor: 


Rabbi Newman {Louis L Newman, 


author of ‘“‘ Where Jews Succeed,” Decem- ae 


ber Forum] is pretty rough on young 
Feuerlicht [Maurice M. Feuerlicht, author 
of “Where the Jews Fail,” October 
Forum]. Perhaps the Doctor is using the 
psychology of the western football coach 
who, between halves, sharply slapped the 
faces of players who let plays get through 
them; kicked the boy who fumbled; sar- 
castically cracked about a team that was 
letting Alma Mater down. It is indeed a 
he-man bawling out that includes, “casting 
aspersions on his home environment,” 
“‘never enlisted in the great movements,” 
and “‘befouls his own nest.” But I know 
Rabbi Newman well enough to believe that 
he will keep Feuerlicht in the lineup. Like 
the western football coach, in spite of 
the militant pep talk Newman really loves 
and admires the courageous play of Maurice 
Feuerlicht’s mind. 

Every learned Jew is a protestant. 
One glorious thing Judaism and Protestant 
Christianity have in common is an ever- 
lasting divine discontent with ourselves 
and the state of our folkways. Self-criti- 
cism is the preserving salt of cultural exist- 
ence. Feuerlicht’s Forum article, “Where 
the Jews Fail,” is an evidence that Judaism 
has not lost its savor. 

Rabbi Newman’s article, “Where Jews 
Succeed,” gives, however, the balance 
which is necessary both to truth and to 
Jewish sanity. One might take issue with 
some of Dr. Newman’s rebuttal. For ex- 
ample, “‘I know Yale students of the Jew- 
ish faith to be young men of sterling 
qualities, gentlemen to the core,” is a 
generalization which evades the specific 
exceptions to which Mr. Feuerlicht truth- 
fully points. But on the whole “‘ Where 
Jews Succeed” lightens the darkness of 
““Where the Jews Fail.” ... 

Newman, the teacher, seems to be saying 
to Feuerlicht, the student, ‘‘Wherever 
Jews have lived they have enriched 
society.”” I should say to Dr. Newman, 
“That is true, Rabbi, because Jews have 
always had many with the spirit of 
Feuerlicht.” 

Everett R. Cuincuy 

The National Conference of Jews 

and Christians 
New York, N. Y. 


AGE AND PRODUCTIVITY 
‘o the Editor: 
The article ““Death Begins at Forty”’ 


| by Channing Pollock, November Forum, 


TO ENJOY ONE OF THESE 
BRILLIANT, NEW GUEST CRUISES 


Won't you join us? You'll find a hos- 
pitable, intimate spirit aboard these 
turbo-electric liners — especially built 
for Caribbean service — with a sea- 
scape view from each stateroom. You'll 
find the new itineraries intriguing, too 

. . for Great White Fleet representa- 
tives have had long experience in the 
tropics, assuring you of safe, comforta- 
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Our Rostrum 


considers perhaps the most serious eco- 
nomic problem faced by our country to-day 
— the growing unemployment of men and 
women past forty years of age. That mil- 
lions of our finest and most capable citi- 
zens are being denied the right to earn 
their own livelihood simply because they 
have passed a certain age seems inconceiv- 
able. And yet, that is the startling and 
tragic truth. I, personally, for the last 
five years have investigated and studied 
this problem with results that bear out the 
truth of everything Mr. Pollock says — 
and more. It is almost impossible to over- 
state actual conditions. It is not too 
much to say — and I say it deliberately — 
that there exists among employers, es- 
pecially the larger ones, a conspiracy of 
understanding not to employ workers past 
forty and in many instances at a much 
younger age. Business and industry cannot 
afford this stand but they are affording it, 
not counting the end or the final cost. 
Much less can the middle-aged afford it, 
but they are affording it because they can- 
not help themselves. But their heads are 
not in the sand, and they see all too clearly 
the tragic end of it all unless something be 
done to remove the bar that keeps them 
from gainful employment. 

Mr. Pollock’s article should be read by 
all who can get hold of it. It is a clarion 


| call to those who believe in justice and fair 
| play and in the simple truth that our 


Features | 





country cannot happily endure half em- 
ployed and half unemployed. It is a 
heartening message to the middle-aged who 
had almost given up hope, but a stern 
warning to those who would continue to 
sacrifice human values for temporary 


| gain. It is a clear, unmistakable challenge 
| to the oft-sleeping conscience of America. 


It should not —it must not—go un- 
heeded. 
Pror. W. W. Swink 
Villa Park, Ill. 


‘To Mr. Channing Pollock: 

I saw your recent article in Tue 
Forum, and I can realize the truth of 
your article, but I think that you can do 
something to help some of these men to 
get jobs, and some of the others like my- 
self who have some kind of a small job to 
better themselves. For myself I would be 
able to do better if I did not look so darn 
shabby, or I could forget that I looked so. 
Could you not get some of those guys like 
Odd McIntyre or some of those other guys 
who have three hundred suits of clothes to 
give a few of the old ones to a Clothing 
Exchange which would sell them on credit 
for a dollar a week. If a man like me could 
be rigged up for about fifteen dollars, with 
a suit, overcoat and shoes he would be 
very apt to help himself. After he had 
paid up and needed another outfit if he 
was man enough to pay his first bill he 
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Our Rostrum 


could go back, and he would have that 
incentive to keep his credit good. I am 
not amplifying too much, but only trying 
to give you the idea. You see Mr. Pollock 
I earn fifteen dollars some weeks, but still 
I stay off Relief, but if I had some clothes 
I know I could do better. 
WwW, 2. 
Port Richmond, S.I., N. Y. 


FAIR PLAY 


To the Editor: 

Some time ago Tue Forum printed 
an anonymous article, supposedly written 
by an organizer for the C.L.O. [I Am 
a Labor Organizer”; August issue], which 
I thought was so unfair, so misrepresent- 
ative of the true state of affairs, that I 
vowed never again to renew my subscrip- 
tion. 

Let me also say, in order to avoid any 
suspicion of rabid partiality, that I have 
been a member of the Typographical 
Union and, consequently a member of the 
American Federation of Labor, for 37 
years. 

But any fellow who is not big enough 
to forget an injury after full restitution 
has been made, is small potatoes. 

So, for that reason, I want to congratu- 
late you on the article, “The Truth about 
the C.I.0.,” by Louis Adamic [November 
Forum]. This is not the first time I have 
read articles by Mr. Adamic. He knows 
what it is all about, and is not afraid to 
say so. I am now convinced that you are 
the kind of editor I always thought you 
were — a square shooter. 

Permit me to say, also, that I believe 
this issue is one of the most important 
and worthwhile from the standpoint of 
information on other topics that you have 
ever gotten out. 

No doubt you have restored the con- 
fidence of many of your readers by the 
publication of this very necessary article. 

May you continue to print the truth — 
and thrive. 


Harry WaRMKE 
San Jose, Calif. 


A CORRECTION 


In “Primer for Landlords and Ten- 
ants,” by Janet Mabie, published in our 
October issue, it was stated that Clement E. 
Merowit “‘has written a text for teaching a 
technique of handling tenants in a manner 
in keeping with his ideas of gracious living 
(in what is probably the first book on pro- 
gressive management) for the Central 
Y.M.C.A. College in Chicago.” 

The Y.M.C.A. College, somewhat em- 
barrassed by requests for copies of “‘ Mr. 
Merowit’s book,” asks that we make it 
clear that the text written by Mr. Merowit 
is only one chapter in a complete book on 
property management. 
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True to our policy of faithfully re- 
porting foreign affairs without bias 
and without prejudice, we of THE 
Livinc Ace have gathered from our 
thousands of foreign sources an amazing 
issue to be published this month. 


Amazing because although 
there is, officially, no war on the 
face of the earth — it deals with 
the armed conflicts of six great 
nations, and with the forces which 
may mean war to more than half 
the world! 

We want you to read this sig- 
nificant issue of THE LIVING AGE 
because no other source can pro- 
vide you with the inside story of 
these conflicts and forces which 
every thinking American realizes 
are a serious and immediate threat 
to our own neutrality, and because 
we want you to become acquainted 
with the scope and extent of this 
great magazine — ‘‘the oldest 
monthly review in America, and 
the most distinguished.” 

Never before has this or any 
publication presented in a single 
issue so many authoritative articles 
on such momentous problems. 
From the January LIVING AGE 
you can gain the clearest picture 
of the dangers threatening the 
peace of the world available today. 


a few of the dynamic articles 


Politics vs. Morality 
by Don Lutc1 Sturzo 


Poland, A Land of Whispers 
by A. L. EasTERMAN 


Can Germany be Bought Off? 
by Paut ELBEL 
Hashish Smuggling in Egypt 
by C. S. Jarvis 
Because we want you to know this 
great review, we are making a special, 
introductory offer to you. Write, or use 
this coupon, today. You will save one 
dollar. 


The Living Age 
63 Park Row, New York City 


6 months special $2 
mail this coupon today! 
The Living Age FI 


63 Park Row 
New York City 


Send me the next six issues of THE 
Livinc Ace. I enclose two dollars (). 
Bill me for two dollars []. (Check one.) 
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Your Stake in China 


Every American has a stake in China! Some share the $250,000,000 
invested there. All share the risk of America's embroilment in the war. 
The Magazine 


A S | of the Orient 


interprets and forecasts the Asiatic events 


Fourteen years ago Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, presented in ASIA Magazine his opinions on America’s 
relationship with Japan. In the momentous debate which will decide 
America's proper role in the Orient today, ASIA will play a lead- 
ing and directing part, as it has done for two decades. ASIA readers 
will have authoritative information and have it first. ASIA readers, 
understanding the past, can more accurately gauge the future. 


There are four hundred million people in China; the continent of Asia 
embraces more than half the population of the world. Traditionally 
the Orient is exotic, romantic, glamorous. It is more lively and vivid 
seen in terms of real people, people to whom art is a part of daily life, 
people who work, suffer, worship, and enjoy life much as we do, but in 
ways which sometimes seem strange to those who do not understand. 
ASIA sees the Orient asa whole — and sees it in terms of real people. 


Besides its many feature articles, stories and special departments, 
ASIA is especially rich in illustrations. It reproduces great works of 
art; in each issue are fifty or more photographs of people and places, 
scenes of war and peace, of old and new. 


The list of recent contributors suggests the variety of articles which 
ASIA offers. You will enjoy ASIA Magazine. Its pages will be 
more exciting than ever in the months ahead. 


Introductory Offer 
4 months trial subscription $1 


ASIA Magazine, 40 East 49th St., New York 


For the enclosed $1, please send ASIA for 4 months to 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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ASIA CONTRIBUTORS 


M. Anesaki | 
Julean Amold 
A. A. Bake 
A. J. Barnouw | 
Martin Bimbaum 
W. Norman Brown 

Julien Bryan 

Pearl S. Buck 

Witter Bynner 

William Henry Chamberlin 
Ramananda Chatterjee 

Jack Chen 

A. K. Coomaraswamy 
Miguel Covarrubles 

Pierre Crabites 

Herrlee Glessner Cree! 
Taraknath Da 

Walter Duranty 

Henry Field 

Mahatma Gendhi 

Clifford Gessler 

Mare T. Greene 

Sir Daniel Hamilton 

Frank C. Hanighen 
Norman Hanwell 

Frank H. Hedges 

Victor G. Helse- 

Harold G. Henderson 
William Emest Hocking 
Hu Shih 

G. E. Hubbard 

Elliot Janeway 

Hans Kohn 

J. M, Kumarappa 

Lin Yutang 

Pardee Lowe 

Mao Tse-tung 

Nermin Muveffak 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

Swami Nikhilanande 

Yone Noguchi 

Bunji Omura 

Albert Parry 

Nathaniel Peffer 

Zoe Kincaid Penlington 
Arthur Upham Pope 
Willard Price 

Cari R. Raswan 

Robert Karl Reischauer 
Ameen Riheni 

Alfred Salmony 

Margaret Sanger 

M. A, Simsar 

Robert Aura Smith 

Edgar Snow 

Soong Ching Ling (Mme. Sun Yat-sea) 
Freya Stark 

Vincent Starrett 

A. T. Steele 

Guenther Stein 

C. F. Strickland 

Anna Loulse Strong 
Rabindranath Tagore 
William Teeling 

Lowell Thomas 

Kenji Toda 


H. G. Quaritch Wales 

Arthur Waley 

Rt. Rev. William C. White 
Emerson Wildes 


Herry 

Albert Rhys Williams 
YI Ying 

A. Morgan Young 





Yours To READ FREE! 


COMPLETE IN 
ONE VOLUME 
273 THRILLING STORIES 


IF YOU LIKE IT KEEP ‘THIS $7 00 
GREAT $5.00 BOOK for enly — 


A GENUINE $5.00 VOLUM® », 


Begin any O. Henry story and you will read it through to the end! He captures your 
imagination at the start, sweeps you on through one exciting adventure after another, 
and leaves you breathless with astonishment and delight. 


Think of getting EVERY ONE of the stories ever written by the greatest story- -teller 
in American literature! You get all the romance and pathos of “‘A Service of Love,’ 
all the humor of ‘‘ The Rubaiyat of a Scotch Highball,”’ all the drama of ‘‘ The Furnished 
ae all the sheer enjoyment of 273 immortal tales — hours and hours of delightful 
reading. 


Formerly published in a many-volume edition at a good high price. ALL of O. Henry’s 
stories, his poems and essays, with biographical information about the author, can now 
be yours in ONE exquisite volume of 1400 pages! Clearly printed and beautifully 
bound in rich, deep blue cloth artistically stamped in gilt foil, regular value $5.00. 
But our special offer gives you this great book for only $1.00 if you act promptly! You 
send no money now and none at all if after FREE EXAMINATION you don’t think 
this is even more of a book bargain than we say it is. 


DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


. .. and it brings you AMAZING BARGAINS LIKE THIS 


The plan of the Club is simply this: upon receipt of the attached coupon you will be 
sent The Complete Works of O. Henry. With this book will be the current issue of 
the free monthly magazine,called ‘‘ The Bulletin,’ which is sent exclusively to members 
of the Club. This bulletin describes the next month’s selection and reviews about 
thirty other books available to members only for $1.00 each. If after reading the de- 
scription of next month’s selection the member does not wish to purchase the book 
for $1.00, two weeks’ time is given in which to write the Club so that the book will 
not be included in the automatic monthly shipment and to request an alternate selection 
if it is desired. Thus members are privileged to purchase 
as many or as few books as they wish at the special price 
of $1.00 each. Dollar Book Club Books are selected from 
the best modern books—the best fiction, biography, 


R E A D T be c S bE FA M O U S A Get $2.50 travel, etc., by the best authors. In past months the Club 


has offered books by Sinclair Lewis, Edna Ferber, W. 


ST O rR | E S is) y A M e R | . A’ S to Somerset Maugham, William McFee, H. G. Wells, Ellen 


Glasgow, Hugh Walpole, and many other great writers. 
FAVORITE STORY TELLER The Dollar Book Club books are always in the “original 
$5.00 Books format" which sold for 2% to 5 times as much. 
at ell a 7 ss 70,000 discriminating readers have enthusiastically accepted 
rhe Skylight Room The Fool Killer free membership in this money-saving Club. This huge 
Lost on Dress Parade A Sacrifice Hit or ; 
\ Blackjack Bargainer Past One at Rooney's membership of men and women enables the Club to offer 


The Ransom of Red Chief A Philistine in Bohemia book values unequaled by any other method of book buying. 


The Green Door Cherchez la Femme only And the membership which brings you these bargains is 
The Cop and the Anthem Handbook of Hymen FREE. 


A Lickpenny Lover The Brief Debut of Tildy 
lamales Transients in Arcadia ¥ 
i ere 1 TAKE THEM ONL eo et eo 


The Enchanted Kis M At t Tow 
Harlem Tragedy om the Cabby's IF AND WHEN DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 


A Harlem Tragedy From the Cabby’s Seat 
and 251 More! wv YOU WANT THEM Dept. 2F, Garden City, New York 
Please enroll me free for one year as a Dollar Book Club 


>) 
member and send me at once the Complete Works of O. 
When the Rattlesnake Struck Henry which I will examine and read free for three days. 
‘‘Judge: When you sent me up for four years you called me a rattle- With this book will come my first issue of the free monthly 
snake. Maybe I am one — anyhow you hear me rattling now. One Club magazine called “The Bulletin” describing the one 
Qi year after I got to the pen, my daughter died of — well they said it was dollar bargain book for the following month and several 
Qi poverty and the disgrace together. You've got a daughter, Judge, and other alternate bargains. Each month I am to have the 
I'm going to make you know how it feels to lose one. I'm free now, and peiviase of notifying you in advance if I do not wish the 
sw I guess I've turned rattlesnake all right. Look out when I strike!" 


ollowing month's selection and whether or not I wish to 
What a beginning for a story—and what a STORY! DON’T miss it! 


purchase any of the alternate bargains at the special Club 
SEND NO MONEY—Just Mail the Coupon 


price of $1.00 each. If I keep the Complete Works of O. 
Henry, I will send you $1.00 plus a few cents handling and 
shipping charges as full payment. The purchase of books is 
entirely voluntary on my part. I do not have to accept a 

May we prove to you that Dollar Book Club values are really amazing? P 

Let us send you for free examination the great $5.00 value O. HENRY Ye Coupon 

euP LETE. When you see this splendid book and think of owning it Tale +5 

or only $1.00 you will realize the value of free membership in this popular 

1 is a demonstration at our risk and expenses. = you are not O. HENRY 

ith the book and surprised at this sensational bargain you may 
m : beak and owe nothing. Don't miss this opportunity to get a 1) Read FREE 
© MEMBERSHIP in this money-saving Club. Mail the coupon now. 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Dept. 2F, Garden City, N. Y" 


book every month or a minimum during my year’s member- 
ship. And I pay nothing except $1.00 for each selection 
received plus a few cents handling, and shipping costs. 





Next Month 


and later 


HAGUE OF JERSEY CITY 
Sutherland Denlinger 


What manner of man is this, who 
recently boasted in public, “I am 
the law!”? Frank Hague’s political 
organization in the State of New 
Jersey in general and in Hudson 
County in particular has reached a 
stage of perfection rarely equaled 
before in the long American history 
of similar little dictatorships: it is 
so efficient it does not have to be 
crooked. Mayor Hague himself is a 
uniquely fascinating combination 
of political ruthlessness and high 
private morality. 


A BUSINESSMAN 
LOOKS AT THE ARMY 


Anonymous 


The author of this article, a reserve 
officer in the army, last year com- 
pleted a four-year term of service in 
active duty. As a citizen the bulk 
of whose life has been spent in the 
normal paths of a business career, 
he is inclined to view army adminis- 
tration with a somewhat critical 
eye. While he finds much to praise 
and admire in the army’s personnel 
and organization, he doesn’t think 
the taxpayers who support them are 
getting full value for their money 
and he has specific suggestions to 
make for the more efficient mainte- 
nance of the national defense — and 
the less carefree pursuit by the 
army of various incidental activities! 


THOSE WHO MUST BE YOUNG 
Henry J. Schireson 


Channing Pollock, in “Death Be- 
gins at Forty” in the November 
Forum, described the tragic plight 
of the men and women who, at mid- 
dle age, find themselves discrimi- 
nated against in getting or keeping 
jobs. Dr. Schireson, a noted facial 
surgeon, has seen this problem from 
another side. He writes of the pro- 
cession of these same unfortunates 
through his clinic seeking the little 
miracles of plastic surgery to restore 
to them the face of youth — and 
(they hope) their jobs. 


WHAT IT COSTS 
TO BE A FRENCHMAN 


George Rehm 


Press dispatches tell us daily of the 
unrest, dissension, and disturbed 
sense of insecurity among the 
French. Mr. Rehm enables you to 
imagine yourself a Frenchman and 
to realize graphically the day-to-day 
living conditions that have brought 
this about. 
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HENRY GODDARD LEACH, Editor 
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A Housing Era? Editorial Foreword . 
Henry Ford’s Commander in Chief . 
Harry Bennett and His Private Army 
A Fair Price for Milk . ‘ 
Is Courtship a Lost Art? A Debate 
I — Man Must Pursue, Woman Retreat 


II — Courtship Is Changed But Not Lost . 


Life and Literature. Language, Art, and War . 
The Theater Forum . 

Problems in Living . . . . 

Does Science Make Sense? . 

Before Balboa. A Poem 

Insanity and Insulin. 

Infidelity: American Style . 

Birth Control and Prosperity 

What the WPA Did to Me 

Man Must Work. . ; 

In Praise of Useless Education . 
Prescription in Psychiatry. A Poem . 
Milwaukee Pays in Cash 

The Artist’s Point of View . 

A Page for Poets 


In Defense (of My Friends, Not Parsnips) . 
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All manuscripts should be typewritten, accompanied by self-addressed stamped envelop, 
and addressed to the Editor at the New York office. No responsibility is assumed for the retun 


of unsolicited manuscripts. 
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x Subscribe to FORUM * 


A Meeting Place for Keen Minds 


IT GIVES YOU BOTH SIDES, ALL SIDES OF IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Please enter my subscription to FORUM for 


Ol year $4 (2 years$6 (3 years $8 
0 Send mea bill © My remittance is enclosed 





Ria FORUM BINDER 


For Your Magazines 


No punching or mar- 

. Just a click and 
the magazine is in. ... Another click 
and any issue can be quickly and easily 
removed without disturbing the other 
magazines in the binder. 


So simple - - . 
ring 


So attractive . . . Made in simulated 

Morocco leather, with 
the name FORUM luxuriously em- 
bossed in gold on the cover and hub, 
this binder turns your FORUM copies 
into de luxe library editions, fitting com- 
panions for your rarest books. 


. As a means of 
inding and pre- 
serving back copies, this FORUM 
binder fills a very definite need long felt 
by FORUM readers. 


So inexpensive - ‘ 


FORUM readers are in a class by them- 
selves — fair, independent, courageous 
thinkers, who refuse to form an opinion 
from a prejudiced, one-sided presenta- 
tion of a question. They insist on getting 
both sides. They know that only in The 
FORUM, America’s only magazine of 
controversy, can they read both sides — 
presented with fairness and with 
authority. 

That is why they want to keep their 
copies — not in a haphazard manner, 
but in orderly fashion — where they 
are handy — to compare this month’s 
reply with last month’s discussion, to 
weigh the arguments for and against in 
order to draw a conclusion that is sound 
and unbiased. 


Accustomed to The FORUMY’S short, 
terse, vivid articles that are so easy to 
read, FORUM readers now welcome the 


new and practical binder that is so easy 
lo use 


Postpaid $1.50 
ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Fill in the Coupon Below and Mail Today 


THE FORUM MAGAZINE BINDER 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


I enclose for which please send me 
( ) FORUM MAG AZINE BINDER(S). 














TOASTS 


JOHN H. O’BRIEN, a young graduate 
of the University of Michigan and a 
former Detroit newspaperman, does free- 
lance magazine and publicity writing. 

ELIOT JANEWAY is connected with the 
International Statistical Bureau in New 
York. He writes several syndicated col- 
umns on business conditions. 

MARGARET DANIELS, a lecturer and 
writer on social and educational subjects, 
is a consulting psychologist in New York 
City. She is working on a book to be called 
Better Parents — Better Children. 

Harvey A. KALISH is cataloguer of 
rare books, special collections, and foreign 
languages in the Boston Public Library. 
His first book, Why Not Get Married?, 
was published last year. 

WILLIAM MOULTON MARSTON, who 
wrote “Take Your Profits from Defeat,” 
in the November Forum, is a distinguished 
psychologist who has been working in 
that field since 1915. His last book was 
called Try Living. 

HERBERT B. NICHOLS is natural sci- 
ence editor of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor. His particular field is botany. 

C. CHARLES BURLINGAME is psychia- 


| trist in chief of the Neuro-Psychiatric 


Institute of the Hartford Retreat, at 
Hartford, Connecticut. He has been prac- 
ticing medicine for 30 years and, 20 years 
ago, became the first industrial psychia- 
trist in the country when he made a study 
of employer-employee relationships from a 
psychiatric viewpoint. 

EpITH M. STERN left the publishing 
business to write novels, of which she 
published three. Lately she has been writ- 
ing nonfiction and lecturing on literary and 
other topics of special interest to women. 

ELBERT H. CvarRKE holds a Ph.D. from 


| the University of Chicago and is a teacher 


of college mathematics. When he speaks 
of the financial burdens of parenthood it 
is as an authority — he has six children. 

The ANONYMOUS author of “‘ What the 
WPA Did to Me” remarks that she has 
nothing to add to what she says autobio- 
graphically in her article, except that she 
is being psychoanalyzed. 

Jay B. NAsH is professor of education 
at New York University and also lectures 
extensively on subjects related to his work. 

GEORGE W. ALGER, a native of Ver- 
mont and graduate of the State university 
there, has been practicing law in New 
York City for many years. His avocation 
is writing essays, chiefly on economic and 
semilegal subjects. 

Davip Morton's latest volume of 
verse was Spell Against Time, but he 
has recently edited a volume of poetry, by 
seven Amherst authors, called This Is 


| Their Acre. 


EpwIN J. STANLEY studied at the Uni- 
versity of Montana before the War and 
has been doing newspaper work in the 
West in recent years. 


Cm) 


To People 


who want to write 
but can’t get started 


Do you have the constant urge to write 
but the fear that a beginner hasn’t a 
chance? Then listen to what Fulton Ours- 
ler, editor of Liberty, has to say on the 
subject: 


“There is more room for new- 
comers in the writing field today 
— and especially in Liberty Mag- 
azine — than ever before. Some 
of the greatest of writing men 
and women have passed from the 
scene in recent years, Who will 
take their places? Who will be the 
new Robert W. Chambers, Edgar 
Wallace, Rudyard Kipling, and 
many others whose work we have 
published? It is also true that 
more people are trying to write 
than ever before, but talent is still 
rare and the writer still must 
learn his craft, as few of the new- 
comers nowadays seem willing to 
do. Fame, riches and the happi- 
ness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.”’ 


“‘I am able to live on the 
money I earn by writing, 
and it is not yet ten 
months since I began the 
course! Until a few months 
after beginning study 
with you I had never had 
a line published. What 
more can I say for a 
course which has enabled 
me to earn a livelihood 
by the most congenial 
work I have ever done?’’ 
John N. Ottum, Jr., Box 
95, Lisbon, N. D. 


free Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to 

discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their income by fiction and 
article writing. 


The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert 
analysis of your latent ability, your powers of 
imagination, logic, etc. All applicants do not pass 
this test. Those who do are qualified to take the 
famous N. I. A. course based on the practical 
training given by big metropolitan dailies. 


This is the New York Copy-Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop your 
individual manner instead of trying to copy the 
style of others. 


Tee Newspaper Institute of America offers a 


You “cover” actual assignments such as metro- 
politan reporters get. Although you work at home, 
on your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced newspaper men. 


It is really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire the 
coveted “professional”” touch. Then you’re ready 
= market with greatly improved chances of making 
sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the coupon now. Make the first 
move towards the most enjoyable and profitable 
occupation — writing for publication! Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further information 


about writing for profit as promised in Forum, 
February. 


Miss ) 
Mrs. 
Mr. 


Address. 
(All anenediem confidential No salesmen will call on you.) 10B668 





“I can’t even 
find a SIMPLE 
definition of 


‘GOAT’ 99 


This man is going berserk. Justifiably so. For 
some reason he has just looked up the defi- 
nition of the simple word ““Goat’’. HIS dic- 
tionary calls it a “‘long-horned, ungulate, 
ruminant mammal’’. So now he has to chase 
after “’ ungulate’’. And he’s not so positive 
about the accurate meaning of “ ruminant’, 
either! Compare this definition of GOAT 
with the one in the WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY: 


oat (got), nm. E<A.S. gat, goat], any of 
gi several hollow-horned, cud-chewing 
mammals (especially of the genus Capra), re- 
lated to, and slightly larger than, the 4 
bred as domestic animals, yielding milk, flesh, 
and hair. 


See how double-size, clear type for the key- 
word helps you to find it at once—how in- 
stantly you understand the full definition. You 
lose no time fracking down ponderous, unfa- 
miliar terms. That is why so many people, 
94% of whom already have at least one 
other dictionary, are buying 


onWINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


THE MODERN AUTHORITY 


Includes the new words you want... accu- 
rate definitions you need .. . SIMPLIFIED 


for quicker reference, easier understanding. 
COLLEGE EDITION, 1280 PAGES ... $3.50 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 
1540 PAGES, $5.00 


At all booksellers 
and stationers 


e 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 

Winston Bldg. Phila., Pa, ‘ 
REINER RE EES A TES 





| —C. Spearman (Macmillan, 2 
| $7.50). 


| SPONDENTS 





A HISTORY OF THE BUSINESS 
MIAN— Miriam Beard (Macmillan, 
$5.00). 

YouR MONEY AND YOuR LIFE 
— Gilbert Seldes (Whittlesey, $2.50). 

ENGLISH VOCABULARY BUILDER 
— Johnson O’Connor (Human Engineer- 


| ing Laboratory). 


TRANSGRESSOR IN THE TROPICS 


—Negley Farson (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). 


TWoO WARS AND MORE TO COME 
—Herbert L. Matthews (Carrick & 


| Evans, $2.50). 


UNCOMMON SCOLD — George Stuy- 


| vesant Jackson (Humphries, $2.00). 
BAGHDAD SKETCHES — Freya Stark | 
| (Dutton, $3.50). 


PSYCHOLOGY DOWN THE AGES 
vols., 
THE WASHINGTON 
Leo C. 
court, Brace, $3.00). 


CoRRE- 
Rosten (Har- 


AMERICA SOUTH — Carleton Beals | 
| (Lippincott, $3.50). 


Or MEN AND MUSIC — Deems 
Taylor (Simon & Schuster, $2.50). 

DEBUSSY — Oscar Thompson (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.50). 

ALMANAC FOR NEW YORKERS, 


| 1938 — Federal Writers’ Project (Mod- | 
| ern Age, $0.25). 


a as it may seem, the 
world has had to wait until this, the Year 


| One of the Recession, for a full history of 
| the businessman. From the canny paleo- 
| lith who traded what he had for what he | 


wanted, to the present-day tycoon who 


| barters credit for goods he never lays eyes 
| on, Miriam Beard has abundantly chron- 


icled the rise of the lords of commerce in A 


| History of the Business Man. 


In ancient Greece he was but a cut 
above the slaves, in privilege if not in 
power. With the booming of imperial 
Rome came his first chance to show what 
the busy executive could accomplish with 
the world as his oyster. The polite decay 
of the Middle Ages left him a patrician 
merchant, hounded by tax collectors and 
by pirates — if indeed he was not one him- 
self. After the long medieval depression 
came the upcurve of the Renaissance with 
its traders, moneylenders, adventurers 
who prospered fabulously, adolescent 
capitalists. Growing into youth, the 18th- 
century businessman cultivated monopoly 
in what now seems a small way. Matured, 
he organized the 19th-century offensive 
against the world’s remaining frontiers. 





And finally — is senility the next stage! 
Miriam Beard makes no cateyorical 
answer. She examines contemporary busi. 
nessmen and finds them talking a littk 
feverishly — sometimes for themselves 
sometimes through a black- or brown. 
shirted Charley McCarthy. America 
business, she feels, is different from any 
other, and so she does not predict its cer. 
tain demise on Tuesday week. On the 
other hand, she would be the Jast to deny 
that there will be a fine funeral when and 
if. Throughout, her biography of Babbit 
down the ages is rich and readable, sharing 
the virtues of historical fiction and grass. 
roots research. 


Suu businessmen, _ professional 
people, homeowners are the concern of 
Gilbert Seldes, whose temperature shoots 
up after surveying affairs fiscal, not to say 
fundamental. He frankly has the jitters 
about the future of the middle class, which 
he believes is the hope of the world, if it 
can only be made to use its collective 
head. His book, Your Money and Your 
Life, is designed to stimulate the requisite 
cerebration. “Ninety per cent of the 
thinking in America,” he says, “‘is against 
the interests of ninety per cent of the 
American people.” Which means that, 
through borrowing from the doctrines of 
right and left, both ends are being played 
against the middle class. Moreover the 
middle class is put upon and jostled and 
bilked for the benefit of politicians and or- 
ganized big business — potentially fascist. 

But what is to be done unless we accep! 
the solution of the militant left? Organize 
alone and like it seems to be Mr. Seldes 
alternative to jumping from the panacea 
into the fire. The one thing the middle 
class should not do, if it is to save itself for 
democracy, is to get together in groups 
large enough to provide a following for 
leaders. Six or twelve or twenty vigilan! 
citizens may be sufficient to head off the 
vigilantes on one hand and the Musco- 
vites on the other. 

Using the same startling journalistic 
technique that won Arthur Brisbane s0 
many readers, Mr. Seldes hammers away 
at us with maxims in bold-face type and 
sure-fire slogans that make Your Money 
and Your Life box office and no mistake. 


Successrun businessmen, according 
to Johnson O’Connor, have large vocabu- 
laries. He does not guarantee, however, 
that you will be president of a corporation 
after mastering anfractuous, glabrous, of 
feracious — all of which appear among the 
1,100 words in his English Vocabulary 
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LETTERS TO 
A FRIEND 


By WINIFRED HOLTBY 


The vivid personality of the au- 
thor of “South Riding” and 
“Mandoa! Mandoa!” shine 
through these letters, written 
between 1920 and 1926 to a 
friend in South Africa. Fresh, 
spontaneous, filled with news 
ol affairs during the disturbed 
post-war years, they comprise an 
intimate portrait of their author 
and her circle. 


Winifred Holtby died in 1935 
at the age of thirty-seven, soon 
alter completing “South Rid- 
ing.” $3.50 


FADE OUT 


By NAOMI JACOB 


Miss Jacob’s newest novel is 
deftly plotted, full of incident 
and engaging characters. In it 
Claudia, central character of 
“Time Piece”, emerges again to 
untangle the snarl into which 
her granddaughter has en- 
meshed her life. The back- 
ground of stage and film studio 
is skillfully drawn from Miss 
Jacob’s own experiences in both 
spheres of activity. $2.50 


PAHANG 


By WILLARD C. BUSH 


Adventures of a young Ameri- 
can as overseer of a Malayan 
rubber plantation, with 2,000 
Japanese, Chinese, Bengalis 
workers. Capt. Bush, known to 
the natives as “Mad Yank”, 
writes graphically of his day to 
day life in which elephant hunts, 
mutinies, and battles with dis- 
ease were normal occurrences. 


$2.50 


MACMILLAN 


60 FIFTH AVE. 
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| Builder. Using the apparatus of the Hu- 

man Engineering Laboratory, Mr. O’Con- 

nor has discovered which words grow 
| easily in thin soil and which ones require 
fertilizer. Arranged in the order of their 
difficulty, they make an interesting yard- 
stick of the mental power of you and your 
friends, a kind of TVA for the vocabulary. 
Some “‘three-per-cent”’ words are solemn, 
twiddle, catastrophe — that is, only three 
people out of 100 don’t know their 
meaning. The words first quoted above 
| are 99 percenters — familiar to only one 
in 100. Get it? 


I. you want a strictly emotional 
adventure to test, to reorient yourself,” 
says Negley Farson, “South America is 
the spot for it.” By way of proof he has 
written Transgressor in the Tropics, the 


South American countries. Everywhere he 
argued with dictators and politicians and 
| tested his wits against fantastic difficul- 
| ties of transportation over the high Andes, 
absorbing the unreal grandeur of moun- 
tain and jungle, pondering the mystery 





markable gift for communicating the 


feeling of a place and people, he demolishes | 


, once and for all the comic-opera tradition 
| about our southern neighbors. Which is 
| not to say he robs them of their color. 


| Romance there is in abundance, as well as | 


accurate and absorbing historical fact. 


| 


Ever since the days of Homer, wars 
ihave made good copy. Herbert L. 
| Matthews, the best of the New York 


Times’s connoisseurs of carnage, main- 


tains the tradition in Two Wars and More 


| to Come. With a background of experience 
| in 1917, he followed Mussolini’s mechan- 
| ized columns in Ethiopia and then moved 


'on to observe the loyalist armies in | 


Spain. His book recapitulates in form, as 


literary as journalistic, both these recent | 


| adventures which were planned in fascist 

| centers and executed abroad. 

| Mr. Matthews is frankly fascinated by 

| things military, although he hates the 
death and waste involved in deciding ar- 
guments by machine guns and incendiary 


| bombs. In so far as war is chess, he loves 


| it — and the drama too is not lost on him. 


Heroism, strategy, unexpected moments | 
of delight in months of hardship animate | 


the superb reporting in his story. When 
battles are fought in a bewitching coun- 
tryside, he views the terrain with the eye 
of a poet as well as of a tactician. Not a 
mile of the ascent from the Red Sea to 
Addis Ababa but left its portrait of man’s 
activity and nature’s obduracy on the 
sensitized plate of his prose. 

Shifted by his paper from the side of the 
Italians in Africa to the side of the popu- 
lar front in Spain, he has a unique knowl- 
edge of fascism in action. Intimacy has 


story of his journey through half a dozen | 


and sorrow of the Indian. With his re- | 








BUSINESS 
MAN 


By MIRIAM BEARD 


Development of the business 
man as a type through the ages, 
and his influence upon the rest 
of society is the theme of this 
unusual work, a new departure 


in biography. 


The story begins in the Homeric 
Age, carries through the medie- 
val era of merchant-rulers to the 
big business man of today with 
hiscontemporary problems. $5.00 


THE SYRIAN 
DESERT 


By CHRISTINA P. GRANT 


The fascinating history of trade 
and traders who have linked 
Orient and Occident during 
the past 3,000 years across 
the sandy wastes. Details of 
the composition, operation and 
routes of the ancient camel cara- 
vans, customs of the desert tribes 
are thoroughly covered as well 
as the latest motor transport and 
pipe lines. $5.00 


KING’S 
COUNSEL 


By ROLAND WILD and 
DEREK CURTIS-BENNETT 


Here is the life story of Sir 
Henry Curtis-Bennett, most 
noted ever to appear before the 
English criminal bar. Many of 
his most famous cases are ana- 
lyzed in some detail. (Published 
in England under the Title 
“Curtis.”) $2.50 


MACMILLAN 


NEW YORK CITY 





CviJ 
Announcing 


THE RECORD 
FORUM 


A monthly review of the new recordings 
of serious music, past and present, 
beginning in our March issue 
by 
Arthur Wallace Hepner 
writer and lecturer on music 
interpretation and collaborat- 
ing author of “Great Songs 


Made Simple” and “Great 
Symphonies Made Simple” 


MELE ee) 


Engl 


Speak 


Here is a new 


INDEX 


The index to Volume 
98 of The FORUM & 
Century is now ready. 
Copies will be sent to 
subscribers, upon re- 
quest only, without 
charge 


A postcard will suffice 


FORUM 


& Century 


570 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Be Your Own 


ish Teacher 


and write faultless English 
way to master English—by reading an 


entertaining magazine! 


Better mane ¢ fundamentally new type of publication, will 


bring to your 


ome the country’s most prominent popular 


teachers of English. Dale Carnegie, Milton Wright, Gorham 


Munson, A. A. 


Roback and other equally outstanding men of 


literature tell you in their own fascinating manner how to speak 


Here are the titles of some of the 
topics that will be discussed in Better 
English by the nation’s most promi- 
nent teachers of English: 


You, Too, Can Become a Writer 
Keeping the ps Awake 
How to Tell a Story 
Do You Lisp? 

You Can Stop Stuttering 
Are Youa Felsotio Guy? 
Speech and Effective Personality 
How to Enlarge eis Vocabulary 
If You Can't Clinch the Deal 
A Formula That Will Make 


You Friends 
* 
The Art of Being a Secretary 
we 
Letters That Perform Miracles 


. 
There is Fun in Grammar 


and write perfect English. 


There is not a dull page in Better English. 
Every article is designed to help you. 


Would you risk one dollar on the chance of 
bettering your position in life? Becoming a 
speaker means becoming a Business and Social 
leader. 


Single copies are twenty-five cents at news- 
stands. Better yet, however, send ONE DOL- 
LAR for a six months’ trial subscription. 


& Use the Coupon 
Months Below 
for 
$ 00 BETTER ENGLISH SPEECH 
INSTITUTE, INC., Dept. F. 


152 West 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| am enclosing one dollar with“this coupon (cash, 
check or money order). Please send Better English 
to the address below for six months. 
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not bred full respect. On the other hand, 
he loves Madrid rather than Marxism and 
he is as independent of communists as he 
is of the Times. Though he gives the 
former credit for saving his beloved city, 
he does not believe they will soon rule 
republican Spain. And, as for the Times, 
he is obviously vexed at its censorship, 
Whereas records of Italian victories in 
Ethiopia were published entire, all refer. 
ences to the greatest Italian defeat, at 
Guadalajara, were deleted. In his virile 
stand as a nonpartisan, Mr. Matthews is 
the Walter Duranty of Spain. The sym. 
pathy and economy and verve of his 
writing make up a volume which is one of 
the first brought out by a new firm 
of publishers. May they have more like 
it. 


I: you have never heard of a lady 
named Anne Royall, who lived about 100 
years ago, you must read Uncommon 
Scold, by George Stuyvesant Jackson. 
This brief biography tells the story of one 
of the most forceful and unpredictable 
women ever to spring from American soil. 
First of all she was a realistic patriot and 
she wandered around the rather new 
United States writing travel books out of 
her passionate love of country — and her 
desperate need for money. 

This might have been all to the good, 
had Anne Royall not lived about a cen- 
tury ahead of her time, for she wanted to 
see a land come of age overnight. Slavery, 
religious bigotry, political backwardness, 
provincialism not only shocked her but 
made her fighting mad, and she began a 
crusade on all of them. Her books ring 
with excellent vituperation and _ bad 
grammar: she attacked personally anyone 
who disagreed with her. She lobbied for 
good government, railed against hypoc- 
risy. She started a newspaper and initi- 
ated the muckraking tradition. Then, 
when abolitionism began to take on a 
missionary hue, she objected again, as- 
suming a violently moderationist stand. 

Because of her bitter outspokenness on 
the subject of religion, she was tried as a 
“common scold” under the old laws of 
the ducking stool. She died a miserable, 
poverty-stricken malcontent — a person- 
ality who might in another age have been 
a national heroine. Mr. Jackson tells Anne 
Royall’s story with more sympathy and 
speed than understanding. Her vitality 
intrigues him, but he makes no pretense of 
recreating more than the entertaining ex- 
ternals of her fiery career. The lady de- 
serves something more, but meantime 
Uncommon Scold serves as an extraor- 
dinary introduction. 


Porrunarety, Freya Stark was not 
born before her time, and, unlike poor 
Anne Royall, she writes beautiful, rousing 
travel prose. Her Baghdad Sketches, she 
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says, originated as fugitive pieces for 
Eastern newspapers, but they have a 
polish that is as genuine as it is rare. 

Miss Stark is not exactly the kind of 
itinerant Englishwoman the British colo- 
nial officials approve. She goes where she 
pleases, lives alone in native quarters of 
Oriental cities, and maintains relation- 
ships of perfect amity when diplomats 
often fail. The reason for her success is a 
kind of inspired innocence —a perfect 
balance of curiosity and respect which 
gives her entree where the more foolish 
and sentimental tourist would fear to 
tread. Although she has lived in the East 
for a long time, she never fails to be quick- 
ened by the curious adventures that come 
to her and moved by the spectacle of the 
new Western civilization creeping up to 
ambush the old. She can discuss politics 
with an anti-British Persian businessman 
or participate in the strictly female cele- 
brations of the feast of Ramadhan in a 
harem. No matter where she goes, it is 
with a rich and restful sense of pleasure. 
The result is a book full of spice and most 
uncommon wit. 


Tx all the 2,000 years of its history, 
psychology has been a long series of con- 
tradictions. Even now, when your adver- 
tiser, your employer, your stenographer 
know “good” psychology from “bad,” 
the experts who go at the subject scienti- 
fically are divided into hostile camps 
sniping at each other’s basic principles. 
In a magnificent attempt to clarify the 
causes of the war and enable the layman 
at least to take sides, Professor C. Spear- 
man gives us Psychology Down the Ages. 
He has a flair for the arresting phrase and 
the amusing illustration, set off with apt 
quotations and caustic comment. 

To begin with Professor Spearman 
scoffs at the idea of psychology as a cure- 
all, and he reminds us throughout his his- 
tory that sound psychological theory 
stemmed from common sense. He points 
out how Freud deviated from common- 
sense principles when he dismissed every- 
thing except sex from consideration and 
how, later, he had to change his views to 
include the idea of love of self. 

On the question of intelligence tests, 
Professor Spearman has _ reservations. 
There are so many different definitions of 
intelligence and no direct means of meas- 
uring it, however defined. Other tests, in 
connection with fatigue measurement, he 
does support enthusiastically, although 
many psychologists tend to minimize 
their significance. In the study of fatigue 
some most important research work has 
been done, and certain definite scientific 
laws established. 

It is the discovery of laws, indeed, that 
particularly interests him, for he stands a 
stout defender of psychology’s right to be 
called a science. When all the old con- 








The Psychology of 


Writing Success 


Edited by J. George Frederick 
President of the Writers’ Club of New York 


For Both Established and Embryo Writers 
WAS $2.50—NOW $1.65 


Chapters by Dr. A. A. Brill, famous 
psychoanalyst; Floyd Dell; Mary 
Austin and others, reveal the 
deeper secrets of writing success, 
and tell how writing talent can be 
developed. 











Send check for your copy to: 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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: a: for immediate mar- 
keting. Free examination. Send manuscripts to 
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100,000 of the 
LOVERS it records in 
the world on sale at & TSc per 
record (value $1.50 & $2). The Sym- 
phonies, Chamber Musie, Operas, 
ete., ef Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
monet. Wagner, etc. = Orders. 
. The Gramaphone Shop, 
Ine.» 18 E. 48th St., New York. 
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MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 


Books, short stories, articles and verse criticised 
and marketed. Play and scenario departments. 
The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., General Electric 
Building, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


“New, Different, 
Progressive”’ 


This book represents an unusual co- 
ordination and correlation of theory and 
practice. To an academic background ex- 
tending over many years, during which 
the author specialized in his subject, he 
brings long experience as a practicing 
marriage counselor. 


His recent article on Marriage in the 
Reader’s Digest drew an overwhelming re- 
sponse from readers in every walk of life. 


The present work is no mere cataloguing 
of sexual phenomena, but a considered 
treatment of the fundamentals and im- 
lications of the marriage relationship. 
he viewpoint expressed is a progressive 
one and of the highest social significance. 


“SEX LIFE IN MARRIAGE” 


By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Former Staff Member (Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Education) Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Foreword by SOPHIA J. KLEEGMAN, M.D., Assistant Clinical Profes- 


sor, Obstetrics and Gynecology, N. Y. University College of Medicine. 








Marriage; Various Kinds 
Polygyny, Polyandry, and Com- 
munal Marriage 
Love Marriages 


Sexual Attitudes and Emotions 
Sex Stimulation (Contact, Men- 
tal, Complex) 
Differences in Sex Temperament 
Sexual Awakening 
Caressing 
Emotions that Hinder 
Shame, Guilt, Fear of Pain 


Bathing 


















Help (Affection, Confidence, 
Interest and Enthusiasm, Pa- 
tience, Sympathy, Playful- 
ness) 


The Organs of Sex 
The Woman's Organs 


The Man's Organs 
Hormones 
























Planning the Honeymoon 
Travel or Not? 
Comfortable Beds, Quiet, Lei- 













Dressing and Undressing 
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PART OF CONTENTS 


Planning the Family 


The Technique of Sexual In- 
tercourse 
Helpful Attitudes 
The first Union 
The Invitation 
The Right to Refuse 
The Severa] Phases o: Coitus 
The Fore-play 
Problems of Husband and Wife: 


a Fear of noel 
regnancy 
Attitudes and Emotions that ane an 


Premature Ejaculation 
Psychic Impotence 
Making the Entrance 
Positions for Intercourse (with 
recommendations) 
Copulative Movements 
Gauging Emotional Progress 
The Orgasms 
The After-play 


The Frequency of Intercourse 
Motives for Intercourse: (Con- 
Expressing Mutual 
Releasing Sexual 


quency in Later Life 






sure ception; 







Affection; 
Tensions) 





Pregnancy and Children 
Eugenic Considerations 
Hindrances to Pregnancy _ 
Signs of Pregnancy, Aschheim- 
Zondek Test 

Miscarriage 

Sexual Intercourse During Preg- 
nancy ; After Childbirth 


Overcoming Sexual Malad- 

justment 

Maladjustments Common to 
Women; to Men 

Causes of Maladjustment 

Inadequate Courting 

Withdrawal 

Premature Ejaculation 

Unequal Desire 

Masturbation 

Psychic Impediments 

Physical Changes (Pregnancy; 
Operations; Illness; The Men- 
opause) 

Conflicts in Temperament 

Counselors: (Relatives, Pastors, 
Physicians, Psychologists and 
Psychoanalysts, Psychiatrists, 
Marriage Counselors, Law- 


yers) 
12 Rules for Happy Marriage 
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Why Do So Many 


rohheidls 


Hnroll with the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE? 


ORE than 50,000 

presidents and 
owners of American 
business concerns have 
enrolled with the Insti- 
tute for executive train- 
ing. 

Why? 

Because they know 
that organized knowl- 
edge of business is an essential qualification 
to every responsible executive. 

Because they know that modern business 
is too big to learn by personal experience 
alone. 

Because they know that the Institute has 
gathered the experience of the most success- 
ful business mén of America and the proved 
principles and methods of thousands of com- 
panies; formulated and organized this knowl- 
edge for their use. 

Because they know that modern business 
has set new standards of executive compe- 
tence and that the Institute training prepares 
them to meet these standards. 


To Executives and Coming Executives 
The Institute Offers 
ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE of 
BUSINESS 
The Institute training is not for Presidents 


alone—but it is planned only for executives 
and those who are determined to become 





executives. The Insti- 
tute offers the knowl- 
edge and training with- 
out which no man is 
qualified for executive 
responsibility. 

For more than a 
quarter-century the In- 
stitute has been prepar- 
ing men for business 
management, giving them the thorough, or- 
ganized knowledge of production, marketing, 
finance, and accounting essential to compe- 
tent administration. Many of those enrolled 
have been ranking executives who recognized 
their heed for better equipment; many others 
have been far-sighted men, twenty-five years 
of age and upward, preparing in advance for 
the opportunities they know will come. 

If you belong in either of these two groups 
the Institute offers you the ideas, experience, 
methods, and judgment of the most success- 
ful business men of America, formulated and 
organized to give you a confident mastery 
of tested, modern business principles and 
practice. 

If you are determined to command a higher 
place in American business life, to qualify 
fully for executive responsibility, to win for 
yourself financial independence, then you 
will want to read “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness” with its important message to men who 
want to go far in business. A new edition of 
this famous book is ready and we will gladly 
send you a copy free. Just mail the coupon. 


Among the many American business leaders who have 
helped to build the Institute's Course and Service are: 


C. M. Chester, Chairman, General Foods Corp.; Thomas J. Watson, President, 
International Business Machines Corp.; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chairman, General 
Motors Corp.; Benjamin Rush, President, Insurance Company of North America; 
Frederick W. Pickard, Vice-President, E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc.; Fowler Manning, President, Air-Conditioning Division American Radia- 
tor Corporation; Robert H. Montgomery, Lybrand, Ross Brothers & Mont- 
gomery; John G. Lonsdale, President, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co.; 
Samuel W. Reyburn, Chairman, Board of Directors, Associated Dry Goods Corp.; 
Clifton Slusser, Vice-President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; and many more 
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fusions of philosophic terminology and 
biased doctrine have been chopped away, 
he finds hope for progress and accuracy, 
This in spite of the fact that man’s know. 
edge of his own mind has seemed for cen. 
turies to progress about as much as a ferris 
wheel does, at a less satisfactory speed, 


The story of the long battle for know. j 


edge emerges clearly and in well-ordered 
lines of growth from Professor Spear. 
man’s study. If we can complain of one 
thing it is the lack of background for psy. 
chological ideas as they appeared at each 
stage — a feeling that we should like more 
to place the thinker in the particular so. 
ciety that brought him forth. This is not 
to say the author thinks such a placement 
is unnecessary. For, he concludes, “the 
study of how a single man feels, knows, 
and acts can bring but little profit except 


| in so far as it teaches how men feel, know 


and act together, in their families and 
communities. Futile is the psychology 
that does not look forward to a sociology, 
Conversely, baseless is the latter when not 
founded on the former.” 


Tue capital of this country, one of 
the greatest sources of political news in 
the world, is an unreal place, at once 
dynamic and decadent, says Leo C. Ros- 


| ten. It is peopled with everything but the 


People. In residence there are the men 
who write for the papers, a specially 
privileged group that has fired Mr. Ros- 
ten’s analytical imagination. In The 
Washington Correspondents, he cleverly 
dissects this species and finds that it 
makes up a fourth branch of the governing 
apparatus of our commonwealth. Having 
almost official status, the press corps 
wields enormous power in molding opin- 
ion. How does it do this? Can reporters 
write what they think? How much can we 
trust those on whom we must depend for 
news? Mr. Rosten answers not with a 
facile yes or no but with rich information 
gleaned from intensive firsthand study. 
Boswell to a collective Johnson, he dined 
with, cross-questioned, footnoted _ this 
small group of highly influential men. 
With a real sense of phrase and an econ- 
omy of selection, he has arranged his novel 
material in a study of the same type and 
importance as the Lynds’s Middletown. 


Carterton Beats is persona non 
grata in official circles of more than one 
dictatorial Latin-American republic. This 
is one way of saying that he is at ease 
among the people and the progressive 


|| efforts in a hundred locales on the sunnier 


side of Tia Juana and Key West. In 
America South, he makes a romantic but 


|| solid study of how the other half of the 


Western world has lived, from the fascl- 
nating days of Aztec and Inca to the pres- 
ent era of Pan-Americanism, which he 








derides. If he gives slight hint of the rise of 
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The issues at stake in the Chinese con- 
flict go far beyond the territorial limits 
of China. Regardless of who wins the 
war in China itself there is trouble 
ahead for all of the Far East — and 
especially for Great Britain and the 
United States. To understand what is 
happening, and what is likely to hap- 
pen, read ASIA! For twenty years 
ASIA has stood alone as an authority 
in its field. You must read ASIA to keep 
abreast of the momentous happenings 
across the Pacific. 


In the special supplement to 
ASIA for February: 


NATHANIEL PEFFER: 
The One Hope for China 


The reasons for non-intervention. 


PEARL S. BUCK: 
An Open Letter to the Chinese People 


"You know by now that no one will help you. It 
is as well. No nation helps another for nothing." 


ERNEST O. HAUSER: /mperial Singapore 


Britain's £10,000,000 fortress at the gateway to 
the East may be a Frankenstein. It may have 
nothing left to guard—but itself. 


NYM WALES: 
The Passing of the Chinese Soviets 
An eye-witness account of the Red soldiers tak- 
ing the Red Star off their caps and sewing on 
Nanking's blue-and-white badge. Their leaders 
are “taking one step backward to achieve two 
steps forward." 


WILLARD PRICE: The Far-Flung Japanese 


More than a million Japanese live outside of 
Japan. Where—and for what purpose? 


PAUL SCHEFFER: No-Man's Land of Asia 


Between China and British India live 120,000,000 
brown people who will be pawns in any future 
war between East 
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beginning with 
this big double number 
Mail the coupon below! 


In the regular section: 
On the Bridge by Marc Aven 


The little freighter is making the Madagascar run 
under a new captain, and a dead man is discovered 
...A true sea tale. 


Island Daughters of Joy by Ida Treat 
In Polynesia, they're highly respected... 
Japanese Women Press On 
by Sumie Seo Mishima 


They've come off the painted vase and taken their 
place with the men, in shops, factories, farms... 


The U.S.S.R. Digs for Gold 
by Samuel S. Shipman 


“The new Klondike:'—in two years the U.S.S.R. will 
take first place in the world's gold production. 


Portrait of a Chinese Town by Bruno Lasker 
The story of a Chinese ‘'Middletown." 


His Last Mountain 


by Annemarie Clark —Schwarzenbach 


What makes a man climb mountains? Here's the story 
of one who did it all his life . . . until he tried Khan 
Tengri. A thrilling story, beautifully illustrated. 


The Ndre Haunted House by Robert B. Ekvall 


From the depths of Tibet comes a strange story... 


Photographs—maps—ASIA Bookshelf 
— reviews — other features 


This special double number is now 
on sale at all news stands, price 35c 


SURRRRRRRRRR EERE RRR RRR RAR 
ASIA, 40 East 49th Street, New York City 

Please send me ASIA for eight months, beginning with 

the February issue. | enclose $2 [) check; [] M.O. 
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fascism toward power in Brazil and else- 
where His oversight has the saving grace 
of DS rooted in geniality. Though criti- 
«(, Mr. Beals seldom likes to believe the 
worst of people or places. He does indicate 
most of the ingredients with which the 
political cooks of the world are trying to 
perfect a South American broth. 


Tus suave, graceful comments that 
Deems Taylor has been making for the 
Philharmonie’s broadcasts are now re- 
vised, added to, and published in Of Men 
and Music. Carried over into the silence of 
print, these thumbnail essays keep some- 
how that touch of intimacy so necessary 
and so effective in radio talks. Mr. Taylor 
settles quite a lot of scores before he is 
through; he puts down a brilliant payment 
on our debt to Wagner, ticks off the pic- 
torial interpreters of music, gives credit to 
several worthy and interesting unknowns. 
Of Men and Music is in the Woollcott 
tradition, a dash more robust. 


Ovz of Mr. Taylor’s best chapters 
will prepare you for Debussy, a full- 
length biography of that composer, by 
(Oscar ‘'hompson. Here is a sturdy, well- 
considered story of the man and his work, 
which presents a good deal of rather 
startling fact never before put into print. 


Fes. s. Thursday. Point to remem- 
ber: It is a violation of the New York 
Sanitary Code to sleep in one’s bathtub. . . . 
This night in 1792 eyebrow raising greeted 
New York’s first French ballet at the John 
Street Theatre. This day in 1880 one 
baffled philologist exclaimed, ‘‘ Nothing 
disguises an Indian name so effectually as 
a Dutch pen.” 

And this is only a day chosen at random 
from the 365 in one of the most original 
and charming books of the season, 
Almanac for New Yorkers, 1938. It is so 
conceived as to be very good reading even 
if you have never been nearer Manhattan 
than Medicine Bow. 


M. L. ELTING 


(Beginning on page 159, Mary M. 
Colum discusses the new books listed below.) 


THE TYRANNY OF WORDS 
—Stuart Chase (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). 

My NEW WORLD — Abbé Ernest 
Dimnet (Simon & Schuster, $2.50). 

RODIN — Judith Cladel (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.75). 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE— John 
Bakeless (Morrow, $3.50). 

HEROES AND BEASTS OF SPAIN 
~—Manuel Chaves Nogales (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.50). 

ITALY AGAINST THE WORLD 
—George Martelli (Macmillan, $4.00). 





Will their Dream come True or will 


Sex Ignorance Mar Their Happiness 


Partial Contents 


* ‘agents of restraint to please the 
wite. 


@ Surest way to prepare wife for union. 
@ The marital rights of the husband. 


@ What the wife must do to bring her 
husband’s sex desires in harmony 
with her own. 


@ Regulation of intercourse in marriage. 


@ Sleeplessness from unsatisfied sex 
ne 


@ Nervous diseases due to unsatisfied sex 
needs. 


@ Charts showing periodicity of natural 
desire in women. 


@ The essential factors for the act of 
union. 


@ When fullest delight in intercourse 
is obtained. 


@ How some women drive their husbands 
to prostitutes. 


@ Natural desire for sexual union. 
@ Joys of the honeymoon. 


@ Ignorance of the bride and unwise ac- 
tions of the groom. 


@ The man who has relations with pros- 
titutes before marriage. 


@ Causes for unhappiness in marriage. 
@ Frequency of conjugal! relations. 
@ Stimulation of sexual feeling. 


@ The problem of the strong-sexed hus- 
nd and the weak-sexed wife. 


@ Fundamental facts concerning coitus. 
@ Proper positions for intercourse. 

@ Sexual relations during pregnancy. 

@ Problems of childless unions. 


“‘Married Love’”’ contains 192 pages 
printed on fine antique paper, hand- 
somely bound in cloth. Actual size is 
5% x 7% inches. 


Thousands of marriages end in misery and 
divorce because so many married people are ig- 
norant of the Art of Love. Is your marriage on 
the brink of ruin? Do you search for the joy of a 
perfect union? Now YOU can change despair 
into heavenly happiness — if you know the se- 
crets of the intimate physical contacts of 
marriage. 

Dr. Marie Stopes, in the preface to her world- 
famous book, says, “In my own marriage I paid 
such a terrible price for sex ignorance that I 
felt that knowledge gained at such a price 
should be placed at the service of humanity.” 
This volume, “Married Love,’ courageously 
fulfills this noble purpose. 


MARRIED LOVE 


A Solution of Intimate Sex Difficulties 
by Dr. Marie Stopes 


With remarkable frankness, and in simple un- 
derstandable language, Dr. Stopes explains the 
intimate and important details of wedded life. 
Point by point, and just as plainly as she would tell 
you in private confidence, Dr. Stopes takes up each 
of the many troublesome factors in marriage. She 
makes clear just what is to be done to insure con- 
tentment and happiness. She writes directly, force- 
fully, concretely, explaining step by step every pro- 
cedure in proper sex relations. 


1,000,000 COPIES SOLD 


Men and women by the thousands eagerly paid the 
original published price of $5 a copy. The enormous 
sale made possible a $3 edition — and thousands more 
availed themselves of this bargain. All told, more than 
a million copies of ‘‘Married Love’”’ have been sold in 
Europe and America. And now — for a limited 
time (this announcement may not appear again) 

— this same book is yours for only 98c! A new world 

of happiness may be in store for you! A new dawn 

of joy and healthand energy and— 

thesuccessthat comes with them. 


Order at Once 


Send in your order at once 
to be sure to secure a copy 
of this famous book deal- 
ing with the intimate con- 
tacts of love in marriage. 
Take advantage of this 
special offer made to the 
readers of Forum Maga- 
zine to secure a 
copy of ‘Married 
Love’’ at this 
amazingly low 
price of only 98c. 


You must read this valuable book to understand why 
over 1,000,000 copies have been sold in Europe and 
America! ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


American Biological Society 
319 East 34th Street Dept. M154 New York, N. Y. 


eae JUDGE LIFTS BAN 


ji is on the famous book dealing 


319 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


American Biological Society, Dept. M154 


if A He with the intimate physical 
ANG of love in marriage 


Inlifting the banon‘ “Married 
Love" Federal Judge John M. 

"). Woolsey said this famous 
SS was neither immoral 
« nor obscene, but highly 
» informative... . It pleads, 
= not without some 
eloquence, for a bet- 

ter understanding 

by husbands of the 
physical and emo- 
tional side of the sex 

life of their wives 

. » I cannot im- 

agine a normal 

mind to which 

this book would 

seem to be ob- 

scene or im- 


Enclosed is my remittance for 98c plus 15c 
for packing and delivery charges for which 
please send me in plain wrapper — all charges 
prepaid — one copy of the special American 
edition of Dr. Marie C. Stopes’ famous _book 

**Married Love"’ which cxighnally sold for $3.00. 


NOTE: Orders cannot be filled from per- 
sons under 21 years of age. 
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Address 


OA limited edition of this book has been 
bound in rich fabrikoid leather, gilt top pages 
with cover stamped in gold. The cost is only 
$1.00 extra. If wanted, put check in square and 
add $1.00 to your remittance. 
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MY TELEPHONE CONNECTS oe 


19, 000,000 OTHERS . ; 


You buy contacts with many people when you buy Bell Tele- 
phone service. Your own particular telephone can be connected 
to practically any other telephone in the United States and to 93°% 
of all the telephones in the whole world. You can use as much 


or as little of this service as you want, any time and at low cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


*The figure 19,000,000 is for the United States only. The total becomes 
35,000,000 when you add the overseas telephone connections of the Bell System. 





